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A ' B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Mr.  Warren  C.  Whitney, 

A.  B.  Chase  Piano  Company, 

19  West  44st  Street, 

New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Whitney:  — 

In  ordering  an  A.  B.  Chase  Grand  for  my  New 
York  apartment,  I know  that  I am  doing  the  profit- 
able thing.  My  experience  with  the  A.  B.  Chase 
through  years  as  student  and  teacher  at  Oberlin 
made  me  realize  its  tonal  and  enduring  qualities. 

The  piano  which  you  sold  to  my  mother  in  San 
Diego,  California,  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
and  I enjoy  using  it  in  my  summer  class. 

I wish  you  all  the  success  that  conscientious  and 
high  class  work  deserves. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  DOANE, 
Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Church  of  the 
Incarnation 

Coach  and  Concert  Accompanist. 

September  17th,  1921. 


A College  Tour  of  Europe 


July  and  August,  1922 


PROF.  W.  K.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Mus.  B.  (Oberlin),  Leader 
MRS.  HOWARD  HUCKINS,  A.  B.  (Oberlin),  Chaperon. 

ROBERT  D.  W.  ADAMS,  A.B.,  Mus.  B.  (Oberlin),  Manager 

Special  Features: 

London  to  Paris  by  Aeroplane 
Coaching  Trips  over  the  Alpine  Passes 

Steamer  Trips  up  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  Lakes 
Motoring  over  the  Battlefields 
The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

ROBERT  D.  W.  ADAMS  or  PROF.  W.  K.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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THE 

Stieff 

PETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance. 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF,  Inc. 

STIEFF  HALL 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 


A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.  M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122^K  OBERLIN,  O. 


An  Oberlin  Institution 

where  you  will  always  find  a welcome  and  equipment  which  makes 
it  possible  to  serve  you  promptly  and  well. 


You'll  recognize  it  by  the  lamps  on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 

THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY 

15  WEST  OOI.LEGE  STREET 


First  Edition  in  Twenty  Years 

Finney:  “SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY” 

THE  GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


“Oberlin  College  means 
to  be  as  fine  a college  as 
America  holds— a college 
needing  no  apology  and 
asking  no  support  that  is 
not  honestly  deserved.” 

— President  King. 


The  Summer  Session  of  1922 

June  23  to  August  10 

Courses  will  be  given  in  Chemistry,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
Fine  Arts,  French,  Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Mathematics, 
Political  Science,  and  Spanish.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  private 
work  in  Music.  Talcott  Hall  will  be  open  during  the  summer.  For  special 
information  address  E.  A.  Miller,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  241 
Forest  Street,  Oberlin. 

The  College  Year  of  1922-23  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  21,  1922. 
For  general  information,  address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  College  Secretary 


Special  inquiries  should  be  sent  to — 

DEAN  C.  N.  COLE,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWOR  1 H,  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
DIRECT  OR  C.  W.  MORRISON,  Conservatory  of  Music 
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Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  urging  college  men  and  women 
to  affiliate  themselves  with 
ALUMNAE  whatever  collegiate  or  edu- 
AFFILIATION  cational  organization  exists  in 
the  localities  In  which  they 
find  themselves.  For  men  it  is  oftenest  the 
University  Club;  for  women  both  the  College 
Club  and  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  are  to  serve  those  who  wish  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  community — best  in  its  highest  term,  that 
of  service.  The  importance  of  this  affiliation 
should  be  voiced  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Freshman  year  and  should  not  cease  until 
membership  has  been  found  in  some  such 
group. 

The  College  Club  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  (formerly  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae)  were  established 
for  different  purposes,  but  today  they  are  find- 
ing their  ideals  almost  identical.  In  1920  the 
university  women  of  the  British  Isles,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  India,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States  organized  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  University  Women  to  promote  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  international  interests, 
both  educational  and  political.  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  January  Miss  Caroline  F.  E.  Spur- 
geon, president  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion, states  the  debt  of  England  to  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  solve  the  educational  prob- 
lem of  their  great  industrial  population. 

The  second  conference  of  this  organization 
will  be  held  this  summer  in  Paris,  July  15-18, 
where  the  problems  of  education  and  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  solving  them  will 
be  presented  by  the  educated  women  of  these 
countries.  Oberlin  women  are  urged  to  join 
the  American  Association,  which  will  bring 
them  in  touch  not  only  with  the  alumnae  of 
our  American  colleges  and  universities,  but 
will  place  them  in  a position  to  better  under- 
stand international  relations,  an  end  toward 
which  all  nations  are  working. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  program  that  will 
be  presented  at  the  conference  at  Paris  this 
summer,  or  other  details,  may  secure  this  in- 
formation by  addressing  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  of 
Oberlin,  who  is  assisting  the  executive  secre- 


tary of  the  American  Association  in  present- 
ing the  plans  of  the  conference  at  Paris  to 
college  women.  H.  W.  M. 


The  Alumnae  of  Oberlin  may  well  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  today  four  active 
Literary  societies  open  to  the 
THE  women  students  of  the  college 

VITALITY  and  conservatory.  The  once 
OF  strong  men’s  societies  are  no 

WOMEN’S  longer  functioning,  and  this  in 

SOCIETIES  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
- housed  in  the  Men’s  Building  in 
quarters  which  in  every  way  surpassed  in 
comfort,  convenience  and  attractiveness  the 
women’s. 


The  reason  given  by  the  men  for  discon- 
tinuing the  societies  is  that  there  are  too  many 
outside  activities,  more  modern  interests,  which 
claim  their  attention  and  time,  and  that  the 
societies  do  not  meet  these  changed  conditions. 
But  surely  the  same  or  similar  activities  are 
carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  college.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a stronger  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
scholastic  duties,  but  here  again  the  women 
students  meet  them  as  equals,  at  least. 

One  can  but  ask  the  question:  What  is  to 
be  found  in  one  grodp  that  is  not  in  the 
other?  Must  not  one  look  at  the  societies 
themselves  to  find  the  reason  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  one  to  withstand  the  strong 
competition  of  outside  college  activities  and 
not  the  other? 

The  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the 
magazine  on  the  Johnston  and  Aelioian  Fel- 
lowships, with  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
the  Fellowships  have  been  given,  supported  by 
organized  groups  of  Alumnae,  who,  in  spite 
of  discouragement  and  long  years  of  toil,  have 
accomplished  not  only  their  goal,  but  have 
given  permanency  to  other  societies,  furnish 
we  believe  the  true  answer. 

Could  not  the  Alumni  of  the  College  Men’s 
Societies  organize  groups,  establish  Alpha  Zeta, 
Phi  Kappi  Pi,  and  Phi  Delta  Fellowships  and 
serve  not  only  themselves  and  their  societies 
but  their  Ima  Mater? 


H.  W.  M. 
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Oberlin  and  the  Economic  Status  of  Women 

A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ’06 


In  the  early  days  of  Oberlin  College  women 
eveywhere  were  struggling  for  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  and  we  have  been 
justly  proud  of  the  advanced  position  of  our 
Alma  Mater  in  that  struggle.  One  woman  was 
graduated  from  the  college  in  1838,  and  in 
each  successive  year  their  number  and  pro- 
portion increased,  until  the  college  has  found 
it  necessary  for  the  jmesent  to  curb  the  pro- 
portion of  women,  particularly  in  the  general 
limitation  of  enrollment. 

In  this  struggle  of  woman  for  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  there  are  still  some 
outposts  not  reached,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  the 
central  issue.  It  was  followed  by  the  long  and 
earnest  striving  for  political  equality.  In  this 
striving  the  “rights”  have  all  been  won,  and 
there  remains  the  longer,  the  more  important 
and  difficult  task  of  learning  to  exercise  the 
rights  with  full  intelligence  and  responsibility. 
In  the  conquest  of  equal  suffrage  Oberlin  took 
less  of  a pioneer  position  as  a college,  although 
many  individual  students  and  alumni  gave  gen- 
erously of  time  and  energy  for  it. 

And  what  of  Obei'lin  in  the  present  concen- 
trated effort  in  the  direction  of  clarifying  and 
justifying  woman’s  economic  status,  to  which 
these  former  struggles  are  rapidly  giving  way? 
The  professional  and  occupational  doors  are 
not  yet  wide  open  to  women,  economic  preju- 
dice is  still  fostered,  salaries  are  far  from  equal 
and  women  are  still  looked  upon  as  too  unsta- 
ble and  uncertain  a factor  in  business  and  in 
the  professions  to  justify  encouragement  or  to 
merit  advancement  in  all  lines.  In  a brief 
space  it  is  only  possible  to  make  a few  sugges- 
tions which  bear  upon  Oberlin’s  relation  to  this 
problem. 

1.  It  is  by  careful  discovery  and  consider- 
ation of  the  facts  as  demonstrated  by  our  cur- 
rent experience  that  we  can  reach  any  solution 
of  the  unsettled  question  as  to  the  economic 
status  of  women.  This  means  an  open  mind, 
serious  attention.  The  over  abundance  of 
women  applicants  at  the  college  and  the  united 
desire  to  increase  the  number  of  men  to  a bet 
ter  proportion  may  all  too  easily  mislead  us 


irto  a laissez  faire  policy  in  regard  to  the 
problem  under  consideration. 

2.  Oberlin  has  always  emphasized  the  ideal 
of  service;  a natural  development  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  making  that  ideal  concrete  for 
each  student  by  giving  him  all  the  facts  which 
will  make  for  clearer  choice  of  the  particular 
field  of  work  in  which  he  has  the  best  chance 
of  realizing  himself  and  his  ideals.  For  women 
students  this  will  mean  the  same  information 
as  for  men  plus  any  particular  facts  or  consid- 
erations that  pertain  to  their  own  present 
status. 

3.  All  professional  and  semi-professional 
fields  of  service  require  increasingly  a broad 
general  training  as  pre-professional  prepara- 
tion. Whether  it  be  enigneers  or  lawyers  or 
chemists  who  meet  to  discuss  the  particular 
educational  requirements  of  their  own  field,  a 
broad  general  education  is  agreed  upon  as  fun- 
damental. This  sort  of  preparation  is  Oberlin’s 
specialty,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  appre- 
ciated. The  objective  of  “a  broad,  general  edu- 
cation,” however,  is  not  in  itself  a satisfying 
motive  to  the  student;  it  becomes  so  only  as 
he  sees,  though  in  a very  general  way,  the  place 
of  the  fundaments,  preparation  in  his  whole 
progress — not  only  as  an  individual  person  bid 
also  as  a citizen,  as  a worker,  as  a member  of 
his  social  group.  The  facts  concerning  nres- 
ent  economic  matters,  concerning  occupational 
opportunities  and  requirements,  are  essential 
to  the  student  in  making  concrete  his  purpose 
in  college  and  in  actually  planning  his  sched 
ule  of  study. 

4.  As  becomes  increasingly  evident  in  this 
discussion  the  question  raised  is  of  just  as 
great  importance  to  men  as  to  women.  Such 
economic  problems  as  seen  especially  to  apply 
to  women,  nevertheless  involve  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  home,  and  the  future  organi- 
zation or  reorganization  of  business,  the  pro- 
fessions and  all  society.  The  Alumni  Magazine 
may  serve  to  raise  the  problems;  their  solution 
as  it  affects  Oberlin  can  come  only  through  sin- 
cere interest  and  continuous  cooperation  of  all, 
faculty,  alumni  and  students. 
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I Have  a Boy 

Stanley  Morris,  ’09 


I have  a boy.  He  is  nine  years  old.  Natur- 
ally I have  already  begun  to  wonder  whether 
to  direct  his  attention  toward  Oberlin  for  his 
college  work,  or  to  allow  him  to  make  his  de- 
cision quite  unassisted.  Fortunately  for  his 
father  and  mother,  both  of  whom  are  Oberlin 
graduates,  the  decision  need  not  be  made  at  an 
early  date.  The  lapse  of  time  before  his  higa 
school  graduation  will  allow  time  not  only  for 
thoughtful  consideration,  but  permit  of  some 
changes  which  the  college  itself  may  make. 

Colleges  today  are  accomplices  to  some  of 
the  most  pathetic  tragedies  ever  witnessed. 
And  they  are  not  ignorant,  but  knowing,  wil- 
ful accomplices.  The  crime  they  are  guilty  of 
is  permitting  their  students  to  drift  along 
from  their  Freshman  September  to  their  Senior 
June,  unaided  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the 
serious  task  of  determining  upon  a life  work. 

Last  week  our  cistern  was  cleaned  by  a grad- 
uate of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 
Last  fall  he  cleaned  the  furnace.  The  man  who 
used  to  deliver  our  groceries  a few  years  ago 
boasted  a Ph.D.  from  a great  university.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  graduate  of  a middle- 
western  university,  though  of  sound  mind  and 
health,  was  not  able  to  support  his  family  of 
five  children — so  that  his  wife  had  to  fall  to, 
and  in  a short  time  became  the  sole  support  of 
the  family,  while  the  social  misfit  read  Horace 
and  Livy  and  Virgil  out  in  the  barn. 

These  are  isolated  and  possibly  extreme 
cases.  That  they  are  so  striking  makes  us  re- 
member them.  But  there  are  thousands  which, 
while  less  sensational,  are  none  the  less  tragic. 
Recently  we  had  as  guest  in  our  home  a man 
who  graduated  five  years  ago  from  an  Ohio 
college  of  the  same  type  and  size  as  Oberlin 
For  these  five  years  he  has  been  buffeted 
around,  out  of  one  job  into  another,  and  is  now 
beaded  back  to  the  university  to  take  his  mas- 
ter’s degree.  " to  try  to  find  himself,”  as  he 
says. 

I plead  for  CONSCIOUS.  SYSTEMATIC. 
THOROUGH,  INTELLIGENT,  AGGRESSIVE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  for  OBERLIN 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS.  To  provide  it  is 
mprely  to  meet  the  demand  that  their  parents 
are  expecting  of  the  college.  "He  therefore 
sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him,”  writes 


Benjamin  Franklin  of  his  father,  “ and  see 
joiners,  bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at 
their  work,  that  he  might  observe  my  inclina- 
tion, and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or 
other.”  Benjamin's  father  must  have  been  a 
very  wise  man.  Parents  don’t  do  that  today. 
They  expect  the  schools  and  and  colleges  to 
provide  the  contacts  with  the  different  lines 
of  work  from  which  the  boy  can  make  his 
choice. 

Out  of  my  college  class  57%  became  teachers 
immediately  after  graduation.  The  remainder 
probably  remained  at  home,  became  preachers, 
missionaries,  or  social  workers.  It  is  my  guess 
that  this  same  ratio  has  obtained  throughout 
the  last  dozen  graduating  classes,  omitting  only 
those  years  when  students  in  large  numbers 
were  inducted  into  the  country’s  service. 

Now  if  Oberlin  wishes  to  entrench  herself  as 
a teachers’  college,  let  her  so  announce  it,  se- 
cure the  best  normal  instructors  available,  es- 
tablish a training  school  with  intelligent  critic 
teachers,  and  start  out  determined  to  become 
the  best  teacher  training  school  in  the  coun- 
try. If  she  does  not  cherish  this  kind  of  a fu- 
ture, let  her  strengthen  the  other  avenues  lead- 
ing out  into  the  work  of  life.  This  does  not 
mean  to  establish  law,  medical  or  engineering 
schools.  Most  of  the  evidence  we  have  seems 
to  show  that  such  a policy  would  not  yield  the 
desired  results.  What  the  world  needs  is  more 
of  Oberlins,  not  less  of  them.  And  if  we  were 
to  surround  the  present  Oberlin  with  special- 
ized schools,  the  real  Oberlin  would  be  lost. 

As  I see  it,  the  big  job  that  Oberlin  has  is  to 
try  to  relate  herself  to  life  as  it  really  is,  not 
as  she  would  like  to  be,  not  Utopia,  but  honest- 
to-goodness  IS.  The  heroine,  Carol  Kennicott. 
in  “ Main  Street,”  is  after  all  quite  typical  of 
the  average  college  graduate,  built  up  so  high 
in  her  own  ideals  that  her  feet  no  longer  touch 
the  ground,  absolutely  intolerent  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  admirably  equipped  to 
make  a large  contribution  to  the  society  that 
has  been  so  kind  to  her.  Profoundly  unac- 
quainted with  the  method  which  will  put  her 
plans  across,  in  desperation  she  decides  that 
the  whole  game  is  hopeless  and  gives  it  up  in 
disgust.  She  is  completely  nonplussed.  So  is 
the  modern  college  graduate.  The  job  of  the 
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college,  therefore,  is,  not  to  slacken  up  ideals 
one  whit,  but  to  show  the  student  how  to  ac- 
cumulate the  tolerance,  the  momentum,  the 
drive  which  will  “ crystallize  those  ideals  into 
being,  and  galvanize  them  into  action.” 

My  method  for  securing  vocational  guidance 
for  Oberlin  students  would  be  as  follows: 

Arrange  for  the  employment  of  a man  as 
vocational  guide  and  counsellor.  His  qualifi- 
cations must  stamp  him  as  the  best  available 
man  for  the  job.  He  should  receive  the  com- 
pensation given  to  full  professors,  or  more,  and 
although  he  should  not  be  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, he  should  be  given  a close  contact  with, 
and  cooperation  by  the  faculty.  This  man 
should  not  be  a teacher,  but  preferably  a busi- 
ness man.  He  should  be  an  Oberlin  graduate 
simply  because  he  must  know  what  the  Ober- 
lin type  of  training  is  and  stands  for.  But  in 
point  of  contact  with  life,  he  should  be  far 
from  Oberlin.  He  should  be  the  liaison  officer 
between  Oberlin  and  the  world.  He  should 
know  what  the  world  wants  and  know  what 
Oberlin  has  to  offer.  When  the  supply  does 
not  conform  in  character  with  the  demand,  he 
should  assume  an  advisory  role  to  assist  the 
college  in  turning  out  a more  completely 
equipped  product,. 

I would  give  this  new  worker  the  name  of 
vocational  guide  or  counsellor  because  he 
should  be  such  to  all  of  the  students  all  the 
time,  directly  to  the  men,  and  through  a 
woman  assistant,  to  the  women  of  the  college. 
He  should  not  be  a professor  nor  called  a pro- 
fessor. He  should  teach  no  part  of  his  time. 
In  fact  his  usefulness  will  be  limited  if  to  the 
student  he  is  simply  a teacher,  doing  some  vo- 
cational guidance  stuff  on  the  side.  He  should 
be  a big  enough  man  to  shape  his  own  program, 
but  his  plan  should  include  the  following: 

(a)  He  should  conduct  a vocational  ques- 
tionnaire among  all  the  students  at  least  once 
every  year.  Such  an  exercise  would  have  a 
double  purpose,  first  to  arouse  the  student  to 
serious  thinking  about  his  life  work,  and  sec- 
ond, to  furnish  material  to  the  counsellor  upon 
which  to  base  his  recommendations  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

(b)  The  second  duty  of  the  counsellor 
would  be  to  encourage  pre-vocational  clubs 
among  students.  For  example,  his  question- 
naires would  inform  him  what  students  were 
anticipating  law.  A call  could  be  issued  to 
such  students,  an  organization  formed,  officers 
chosen,  and  a program  for  the  year  adopted. 


The  aim  of  such  a club  would  be  educational, 
or  better,  informational.  Successful  men  in 
each  field  would  be  glad  to  share  their  ideas 
with  these  student  clubs  and  interesting  dis- 
cussions would  be  bound  to  follow. 

(c)  I would  make  the  vocational  counsellor 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  The 
heavy  part  of  his  work  as  mentioned  above 
would  be  largely  over,  when  in  the  spring  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  most  important.  But  the 
Bureau’s  claim  upon  his  time  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  his  other  work,  for  if  his  work  as  guide 
and  counsellor  is  well  done,  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointment will  take  care  of  itself.  While  con- 
tinuing to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  ministry, 
teaching,  and  social  work,  and  maintaining 
contacts  with  the  best  positions  available  in 
these  fields,  he  would  start  out  deliberately  to 
create  new  demands  for  Oberlin  men  in  many 
other  lines.  The  world  needs  Obei-lin  men  but 
it  needs  Oberlin  men  who  will  go  into  posi- 
tions of  influence.  Regardless  of  what  was 
true,  in  the  traditional  past,  the  teacher  is  far 
from  being  the  influence  in  the  community 
that  he  might  have  been  in  former  generations. 

In  order  to  enrich  the  service  which  the  Bu 
reau  of  Appointments  can  render  to  the  Ober- 
lin man,  the  vocational  guide  will  cultivate 
the  cooperation  of  all  Alumni  through  the 
Alumni  Secretary.  As  he  says,  there  must  be 
many  graduates,  still  loyal  to  the  old  school, 
who  control  positions  of  responsibility,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  Oberlin  men  given  a 
chance  in  them.  Nor  should  the  Bureau  cease 
to  function  for  a man  when  he  is  placed  in  his 
first  position  after  graduation.  It  should  fol- 
low him  out  into  life  and  ever  be  ready  to  as- 
sist him  in  finding  the  niche  which  he  yearns 
to  fill  with  contentment  to  himself  and  with  at 
least  some  contribution  to  society. 

I have  a boy.  I want  him  to  have  the  sta- 
bilizing influence  that  an  Oberlin  has  to  offer. 
But  when  Oberlin  offers  him  something,  I want 
her  to  have  a real  purpose  in  offering  it.  Some- 
one has  defined  the  aim  of  education  to  be  “ the 
harmonious  development  of  the  individual.” 
That  is  very  good,  but  such  education  is  sheer 
luxury.  The  world,  if  it  is  calling  at  all,  is 
not  calling  for  a harmoniously  developed  in- 
dividual. It  is  calling  for  a man  who  first 
“ knows  everything  about  something,"  and 
second,  “ knows  something  about  everything.” 
Even  Oberlin  women  are  not  given  an  iota  of 
training  in  one  of  woman's  chief  functions, 
that  of  raising  a baby,  and  I hope  that  among 
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niy  Oberlin  Alumni  readers  there  may  still  be 
many  who  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman,  we  may  still  presume  to  fas- 
ten this  function  upon  her. 

We  have  discovered  in  some  schools  that 
while  the  boy  is  getting  himself  “ harmoni- 
ously developed,”  he  can  also  develop  a specialty 
which  will  serve  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
must  eat  bread  and  butter  of  his  own  earning. 
Some  Oberlin  graduates  would  oppose  an  in- 
novation providing  for  the  employment  of  a 
man  who  -would  accept  the  concrete  task  of  vo- 
cational guidance.  They  would  consider  it 
unnecessary.  They  are  the  ones  who  fortu- 
nately have  had  a well-defined  objective  ever 
since  childhood,  due  either  to  natural  talent 
or  to  unusually  farseeing  parents.  Students 
who  need  vocational  guidance  are  those  whose 
futures  are  not  so  fortunately  charted.  As  I 
have  said,  I claim  no  panacea  for  this  program, 
but  if  Oberlin  needs  more  men,  and  I think  she 
does,  because  the  world  needs  more  Oberlin 
men,  she  can  succeed  in  attracting  their  atten 
tion  only  by  assuring  them  a training  that  will 
relate  itself  definitely  to  life  work  and  liveli- 
hood. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE 

The  following  are  activities  contributing  to 
a program  of  “ Vocational  Guidance  ” now  go- 
ing on  in  Oberlin  College: 

1.  The  major  system  as  now  administered 
requires  that  every  student  take  a good  many 
courses  in  one  or  two  departments, — the  de- 
partment of  his  major.  The  head  of  his  ma- 
jor department  is  his  major  adviser.  In  many 
of  the  departments  of  the  college  the  major 
adviser,  -who  must  pass  on  every  course  elect- 
ed, does  a substantial  amount  of  advising  vo- 
cationally. This  is  frequently  very  practical 
advice.  And  it  may  be  the  most  “practical” 
thing  to  advise  a man  strongly  to  take  further 
post-graduate  training  at  once. 

2.  For  the  past  two  years  the  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  given  two  or 
three  talks  to  the  seniors  on  methods  of  ap- 
plying for  jobs,  types  of  jobs  available,  and 
what  considerations  to  have  in  mind  in  the 
choice  of  a vocation.  Seniors  also  make  com- 
plete registrations  in  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments, and  are  urged  to  come  to  the  office  for 
personal  vocational  discussions.  About  half  of 
the  class  arrange  for  individual  conferences. 

3.  For  two  years  recently  we  have  had  a se- 
ries of  Vocational  discussions  and  conferences 


by  outside  practical  workers.  Last  year  a half 
holiday  was  granted.  But  such  conferences 
can  hardly  be  called  a success.  There  is  a 
pretty  well  established  formula  that  serious 
work  or  thinking  on  anything  deserves  some 
outside  recognition,  or  college  credit.  See  dis- 
cussion in  School  and  Society,  vol.  13,  1921, 
p.  729. 

4.  This  year  we  are  starting  a one-hour 
credit  course  on  “ Vocations,”  in  order  to  try 
out  this  method  of  arousing  the  vocational  in- 
terests of  many  students.  There  are  nearly 
40  students  in  this  course  although  it  was  not 
announced  until  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
Outside  speakers  will  be  invited  to  present 
various  fields,  but  there  will  be  a substantial 
background  of  serious  study,  and  each  student 
will  be  asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires  and  have 
personal  interviews  of  some  length  with  in- 
structors. The  course  is  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Jones.  Dean  Anna  Klingenhagen 
will  give  a series  of  talks  on  women’s  vocations 
before  this  class. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Appointments  places 
many  graduates  in  teaching  positions  and  a 
few  in  social  service,  business,  etc,  The 
Alumni  Secretary  is  cooperating  with  Mr. 
Jones  in  getting  in  touch  with  business  open- 
ings. 

Probably  only  a half  dozen  colleges  are  do- 
ing as  much  vocational  guidance  as  Oberlin. 
But  alumni  of  various  colleges  have  developed 
to  a much  greater  degree  the  custom  of  look- 
ing to  their  Alma  Mater  for  recruits  in  their 
various  occupations.  ’io. 


MANY  THANKS 

Are  due  to  the  faithful  Alumni  who  have 
been  sending  payments,  news  items,  and 
opinions  without  acknowledgment.  The 
alumni  office  is  busy  rounding  up  the 
proverbial  hundredth  sheep,  which,  in 
this  case  of  alumni  is  65%  of  the  flock. 
The  loyal  35%  thus  cannot  expect  per- 
sonal answers  to  their  welcome  letters. 
Even  casual  correspondence  with  2,000 
alumni  takes  much  of  the  time  of  two 
busy  people.  Cash  payments,  unusual 
pledges,  and  letters  demanding  a reply 
are  answered  within  a few  days,  but  all 
other  communications  are  not  only  wel- 
come, but  are  necessary  for  the  infor- 
mation and  refreshment  of  the  Alumni 
Secretary. 
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THE  JOHNSTON  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Johnston  Fellowship  is  the  result  of  the 
first  organized  effort  of  Oberiin  women  to 
raise  money  for  a definite  purpose  for  the 
College.  For  that  reason,  and  because  the 
fellowship  has  already  proved  of  value,  and 
promises  even  more  for  the  future  a little  his- 
tory of  it  may  be  of  interest. 

The  real  “mustard  seed”  of  the  Johnston 
fellowship  was  a little  luncheon  of  Oberiin 
women  in  Brooklyn  in  May,  1903,  where  one  of 
the  women  happened  to  notice  that  they  had  all 
belonged  to  L.  L.  S.  I can  not  give  the  names 
of  all  those  charter  members  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  L.  L.  S.,  but  five  of  them  were  Miss 
Della  Thomas  and  Miss  Alma  Sprague  of  ’84, 
Mrs.  John  Commons  of  ’88,  and  Miss  Emily  R. 
Morrison  and  the  writer  of  ’85.  Some  one  said 
“We  should  get  the  New  York  members  of 
L.  L.  S.  together  every  year,”  and  another 
added,  “If  a Branch,  then  dues.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  dues?”  and  still  another  sug- 
gested, “Give  the  money  to  the  girls  of  the 
home  society  for  something  for  the  society 
rooms.” 

This  was  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
idea  at  commencement  time  and  was  told  to 
Mrs.  Johnston.  With  her  characteristic  quick- 
ness she  saw  in  it  the  means  to  an  end  she 
had  long  had  in  mind.  She  greatly  desired 
scholarships  for  Oberiin  women:  why  not  use 
the  fund  accumulated  by  the  new  New  York 
Branch  for  that  purpose?  Other  branches 
could  be  formed,  the  whole  alumnae  body  of 
L.  L.  S.  could  be  organized.  I had  been  asked 
to  speak  at  the  L.  L.  S.  love  feast,  and  at  Mrs. 
Johnston’s  suggestion  I told  of  the  beginnings 
of  an  L.  L.  S.  fellowship  as  an  already  ac- 
complished fact.  Mrs.  Johnston  led  the  cheers. 

The  plan  for  forming  other  branches  of  the 
society  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  form- 
ing branches  in  Oberiin,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  a small  one  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  but 
the  Oberiin  and  New  York  branches  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  had  a continuous  existence. 
There  was  also  a general  organization  formed 
of  all  members  of  the  society. 

The  sum  set  for  the  fellowship  was  $10,000 
and  some  of  us  learned  with  surprise  and,  at 
times,  deep  discouragement,  how  hard  it  is  for 
women  to  raise  so  comparatively  small  a sum. 
What  did  we  not  do  to  get  money  for  the  first 
few  years  ? The  first  means  was  to  make  pledges 
of  a certain  amount  each  year  for  five  years. 
There  are  L.  L.  S.  women  who  have  given  to 


the  fellowship  every  year  since  1903.  Then 
we  gave  readings  and  lectures,  sewed,  made 
preserves  and  baked,  tutored  small  children, 
typed,  and  made  all  manner  of  personal  sacri- 
fices. We  had  fondly  — and  vainly  — hoped 
that  some  of  the  wealthy  alumni  would  make 
us  substantial  gifts,  but  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  one  who  gave  us  $50,  we  met  with  no 
encouragement.  Two  promised  and  repudi- 
ated, one,  with  a frankness  and  kindliness  that 
removed  all  sting,  told  us  it  was  our  job  and 
we  should  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  not  done 
it  yet,  but  we  are  doing  it.  The  largest  gift 
the  fellowship  ever  had  was  from  Miss  Flora 
Bridges  who  telegraphed  a pledge  of  $100  a 
year  for  five  years  the  moment  she  heard  of 
the  movement. 

After  a few  years,  it  was  decided  not  to 
wait  for  the  completion  of  the  $10,000  before 
awarding  the  fellowship,  but  to  ofler  $500  every 
two  years  and  allow  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  income  for  the  time  to  be  added  to 
the  principal.  This  has  made  the  growth  still 
slower,  but  the  following  persons  have  en- 
joyed it  in  the  meantime:  Miss  Jessie  A. 
Caughey,  ’99;  Miss  Clara  May,  ’94;  Miss  Julia 
Patton,  '95;  Miss  A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ‘06; 
Miss  Mabel  I.  Hart,  ’00;  Miss  Helen  Martin, ’ll. 

There  are  a few  women  who'  should  have 
medals  for  the  work  they  put  into  the  John- 
ston Fellowship  during  those  first  difficult 
years.  There  are  many  who  deserve  honor- 
able mention  for  the  work  they  are  doing  now, 
but  whose  names  are  written  not  in  stone  but 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  awarded 
the  Johnston  Fellowship. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  (May  Ellis)  Nichols,  ’85. 


A LETTER  FROM  THE  JOHNSTON 
FELLOW 

40  St.  Gales, 
Oxford,  England, 
January  3,  1922. 

Dear  Members  of  L.  L.  S:  — 

As  the  first  half  of  the  year  for  your  Fellow 
has  passed  I felt  I would  like  to  tell  you  of  the 
three  months  spent  in  France. 

On  September  sixth  I arrived  in  Paris  where 
I had  a most  interesting  time,  sight-seeing  and 
studying.  Like  all  Gaul  the  stay  there  might 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  study  at  the 
Sorbonne;  second,  visits  to  the  devastated  re- 
gions; third,  sight-seeing  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  historical  manuscripts. 

The  summer  school  lectures  were  in  prog- 
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ress  at  the  Sorbonne  on  my  arrival,  so  that 
I heard  lectures  on  history,  psychology,  litera- 
ture, and  other  subjects.  In  November  when 
the  university  opened  for  the  regular  year’s 
work  I matriculated,  as  I felt  that  the  annual 
tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  and  a half  might 
not  be  an  extravagance. 

I cannot  enlarge  on  the  intricacies  of  the 
French  university  system,  so  I shall  merely 
say  that  I found  the  month  decidedly  worth 
while. 

The  libraries  that  are  being  established  in 
the  devastated  region  present  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  reconstruction 
work  and  will  contribute  in  large  measure 
toward  a firm  friendship  between  France  and 
America.  The  libraries  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
financed  by  the  Methodists,  and  at  Soissons, 
financed  by  the  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France,  are  doing  a marvellous  work  in 
helping  the  people  forget  the  horrors  of  the 
war. 

After  a two  weeks’  trip  through  Belgium  I 
arrived  a week  before  Christmas  in  beautiful 
Oxford.  Merely  existing  in  a place  so  in- 
timately associated  with  the  great  events  of 
English  history  would  be  inspiration  enough, 
without  the  added  enjoyment  of  study. 

Although  my  course  at  the  university  has  not 
been  completely  worked  out  yet  it  is  probable 
that  I shall  specialize  in  the  Elizabethan  period 
under  Mr.  Stampa,  who  is  not  only  an  authori- 
ty on  this  subject  but  also  one  of  the  finest  in 
Oxford.  I am,  furthermore,  to  “read”  at  the 
Bodleian  library,  which,  as  you  may  surmise, 
for  a librarian  is  “paradise  enow.” 

The  months  which  have  just  passed  have 
been  most  valuable,  but  those  that  lie  ahead 
will  be  filled  to  over-flowing  with  new  ex- 
periences and  much  inspiration  — And  all  of 
this  I owe  to  the  generosity  of  the  members  of 
L.  L.  S.,  who  are  making  this  year  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Martin,  ’ll. 


iELIOIAN  ALUMNAE  FELLOWSHIP 
It  was  in  June,  1908,  that  the  alumnae  of 
/Elioian  began  to  raise  a fund  “ to  be  given 
to  Oberlin  College,  the  income  from  which 
should  be  used  for  graduate  study,  and  which 
should  be  known  as  the  ^Elioian  Fellowship.” 
This  fellowship  is  open  to  any  woman  hold- 
ing a degree  from  Oberlin  and  because  of  addi- 
tions to  the  original  fund  of  three  thousand 


dollars,  the  award,  five  hundred  dollars,  can 
now  be  made  biennially,  including  the  current 
year,  and 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Professor 

C.  G.  Rogers , chairman  of  the  committee 

on  Graduate  Study  and  Degrees,  on  or  be- 
fore April  first. 

Those  who  have  previously  held  the  fellow- 
ship are: 

Miss  Ethel  Kitch,  ’06  (1912-13),  who  studied 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  and  psychology,  subsequently  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Miss  Kitch  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  and  is  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  as  her  especial  con- 
tribution to  the  work  has  developed  a course 
in  “Evolution  of  Social  Forms  and  Customs: 
A History  of  Etiquette  ” which  is  increasingly 
popular,  a hundred  and  twenty-eight  students 
having  enrolled  for  the  present  semester. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  ’10  (1914-15),  in  the 
department  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  became  field  worker  with  the  Labora- 
tory of  Social  Hygiene  in  connection  with  the 
reformatory  at  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  then 
special  agent  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  later 
chief  of  the  field  party,  making  a survey  of 
infant  mortality  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Social  Service  Registration 
Bureau  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Edith  Gray,  ’ll,  working  in  1917-18 
toward  her  doctorate  in  economics  and  so- 
ciology, also  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  in  charge  of  an  investigation  of  labor  con- 
ditions for  women  made  under  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Commission,  statistician  under  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau  in  Chicago, 
and  is  now  statistician  in  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau at  Washington. 

Miss  Dorothy  Printup,  ’15  (1920-21),  fellow 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  department 
of  Latin,  has  done  brilliant  work  as  student, 
teacher  and  writer.  She  is  at  present  teaching 
at  Colorado  college  but  expects  to  complete  her 
doctorate  after  further  study. 

We  hope  eventually  not  only  to  increase  the 
award  but  to  offer  it  yearly.  Surely  the  splen- 
did work  already  accomplished  by  our  fellows 
must  make  every  .Elioian  eager  to  share  in 
this  gift  to  our  college. 

(Signed)  Cora  L.  Swift, 
President, 

.Elioian  Alumnae  Association. 
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ALUMNI  WHO  ARE  MAKING  THEIR  MARK 
U — 


Adena  Miller  Rich,  ’ll 

Margaret  Whipple  Clark,  ’12 


If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  an  outline 
of  her  work  since  she  left  college  needs  no 
padding  but  speaks  for  itself,  I would  never 
have  the  courage  to  even  try  to  write  this 
sketch  of  Adena  Miller  Rich,  ’ll.  But  those 


MRS.  KENNETH  F.  RICH,  ’ll 
(The  photograph  was  taken  in  1917) 

of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  her,  have  found  her  life  so 
filled  with  wonderfully  interesting  work  and 
experiences,  that  we  feel  that  it  is  only  fail 
to  the  rest  of  the  alumni  to  give  them  a 
glimpse  of  what  she  has  been  doing  in  these 
eleven  years  since  her  graduation. 

Her  first  summer  after  leaving  college  was 
spent  as  assistant  to  the  headworker  of  Neigh- 
borhood House  in  her  home  town,  Erie,  Pa. 
This  work  strengthened  her  desire  to  go  into 


Social  work  and  in  the  fall  of  1911  she  went 
to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, where  she  graduated  in  1912  from  the 
Research  Department.  During  this  year  she 
began  to  get  her  experience  in  Settlement- 
House  Work,  living  and  working  at  the  Eli 
Bates  Settlement  House. 

The  next  two  years,  1912-1914,  brought  Adena 
Miller  many  interesting  experiences  as  visitor 
and  supervisor  of  visitors  with  the  Immigrants’ 
Protective  League.  This  year  she  lived  and 
worked  at  the  Henry  Booth  House  Settlement.. 

1914-1916  found  her  back  in  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  this  time, 
however,  as  supervisor  of  students’  field  work 
and  staff  assistant.  At  this  period  she  changed 
her  residence  to  Hull  House,  where  she  has 
been  living  and  giving  a great  deal  of  herself 
and  her  time  since  1913. 

She  spent  the  summer  of  1915  in  New  York, 
where  she  studied  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy.  She  also  wrote  reports  for  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute.  One  of  the 
published  reports  was  on  “The  Medical  In- 
spection of  Employees.” 

The  next  year  she  was  appointed  Civic  Di- 
rector of  the  Woman’s  City  Club  of  Cincinnati. 

On  May  29,  1917,  Miss  Miller  was  married  to 
Kenneth  Fletcher  Rich,  who  is  supervisor  of 
the  grain  weighing  department  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  During  the  war  Mr.  Rich 
was  in  active  service  as  captain  of  Company  L. 
in  the  58th  Infantry  of  the  4th  Division,  mile 
he  was  doing  his  big  bit  over  there,  Mrs.  Rich 
was  most  active  in  welfare  work  over  here, 
first  as  assistant  civic  director  of  the  Wom- 
an’s City  Club  of  Chicago,  an  organization 
which  takes  a leading  and  most  important 
part  in  the  civic  and  welfare  work  in  Chicago. 
She  was  offered  the  civic  directorship  of  this 
club  in  1919,  but  kept  on  with  the  work  she 
was  then  doing  as  director  of  the  Girls’  Protec- 
tive Bureau  of  Chicago,  a vital  war  work  when 
one  considers  the  constant  dangers  surround- 
ing the  many  camps  and  naval  station  near  this 
large  city. 
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After  this  work,  in  1920,  Mrs.  Rich  gave 
courses  in  civics  to  a number  of  women’s  clubs 
in  and  about  Chicago,  and  collaborated  with 
five  women  of  the  Woman’s  City  Club  in  the 
publication  of  “ The  Illinois  Voters’  Hand- 
book.” 

Last  spring  she  was  in  Springfield  as  one 
of  the  representatives  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Committee  on  Education, 
to  introduce  the  Bill  on  Child  Labor  which  was 
designed  to  raise  the  educational  standard. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Now  Mrs.  Rich  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Chicago  Commun- 
ity Trust,  a foundation  and  trust  fund  which 
has  been  established  for  charitable  and  phil- 
anthropic purposes.  Mrs.  Rich  is  doing  some 


very  valuable  and  important  research  work. 
She  has  just  completed  a pamphlet  on  “Pre- 
natal Care,”  which  is  now  in  the  press.  Her 
next  work  along  research  lines  is  to  be  a study 
of  county  jail  neels.  This  problem  has  been 
taken  up  at  the  request  of  the  county  board. 

But  the  best  part  of  this  story  comes  in  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  all  these  important  po- 
sitions, which  she  has  so  ably  and  successfully 
filled,  Adena  is  the  same  beautiful,  lovable  girl 
whom  I had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  draw 
as  a roommate  in  her  freshman  year;  a fact 
which  is  all  the  more  emphasized  when  one 
sees  the  love  and  adoration  for  her  in  the  faces 
of  the  many  foreign  girls  who  have  been 
privileged  to  be  under  her  guidance  in  their 
club  life  in  the  settlement  houses  where  she 
has  lived  and  worked. 


Lilliann  Blackwell  Dial,  ’12 

Anna  Wendt  Finlayson,  ’12 


When  Lilliann  Blackwell  left  college  her 
rather  more  or  less  indefinite  plan  was  to  do 
postgraduate  work  in  English.  After  some 
months  at  home,  however,  she  rather  suddenly 
decided  to  take  a nurse’s  training,  and  entered 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  at  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
in  August,  1913.  It  was  not  as  an  end,  but 
rather  as  a means,  that  she  decided  on  nurs- 
ing; for  she  wanted  work  which  would  bring 
her  into  intimate  contact  with  people.  For 
Lilliann  is,  above  all  else,  a lover  of  “folks” — 
simple  uneducated  folk  as  well  as  those  of 
greater  charm  and  distinction.  She  found  that 
nursing  gave  her  just  what  she  desired:  it 
brought  her  into  very  close,  very  sympathetic 
contact  with  people  of  all  classes. 

Immediately  after  completing  her  training 
she  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  as  charge  nurse  of 
the  operating  rooms  at  the  Texas  Baptist  Me- 
morial Hospital.  She  revelled  in  the  open  hos- 
pitable atmosphere  of  the  Southwest.  She  re- 
mained only  a year,  however,  for  she  had 
joined  the  Minnesota  Base  Hospital  Unit  and 
was  expecting  to  leave  in  a few  months  for 
France. 

She  sailed  in  June,  1918,  and  her  experiences 
overseas  were  unusually  interesting,  for  she 
was  transferred  from  the  base  hospital  with 
which  she  had  enlisted  to  Mobile  Hospital  No. 
1.  This  type  of  hospital  was  one  near  the 
scene  of  actual  combat,  and  so  was  moved 
frequently  in  order  to  be  as  accessible  as  possi- 


MRS.  WILLIAM  DIAL,  ’12 

(The  photograph  was  taken  in  Metz  during 
her  war  service) 
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ble  to  the  place  where  a big  drive  was  to  be 
made.  Seldom  did  they  renia'n  in  one  spot 
two  weeks.  It  was  while  with  this  unit  that 
Lilliann  got  her  first  training  in  “the  military 
idea.  One  morning  when  they  \vere  desper^ 
ately  busy  she  noticed  that  one  of  the  c Qrp s 
men  was  too  ill  to  work,  and  found  that  he  had 
a fairly  high  temperature.  She  reported  the 
man  to  the  C.  O.,  but  this  efficient  officer  mere- 
ly asked  her  if  the  corps  man  had  reported  at 
sick  call.  “Yes,”  said  Lillian,  “but” — “No 
buts,”  the  C.  O.  crisply  replied.  “If  that  man 
was  returned  to  duty  he  is  a well  man  — a well 
man,  do  you  understand,  Miss  Blackwell!” 
“Yes,  but — ” began  Lillian  again,  determined 
to  be  heard.  “NO  BUTS!”  roared  the  Colonel, 
and  vanquished.  Lilliann  withdrew. 

Although  she  was  not  always  able  to  con- 
vince a recalcitrant  superior  officer,  her  work 
with  the  patients  has  been  described  by  one 
of  the  nurses  who  was  with  her  as  “not  only 
excellent,  but  wonderful.  She  was  willing  to 
work  day  and  night  if  necessary,  and  she  put 
a spirit  into  her  work  that  few  people  are 
able  to  do." 

About  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
Lilliann  was  transferred  to  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital No.  18,  which  was  soon  moved  to  Briey, 
in  northern  France.  She  was  here  at  Christ- 
mas, and  used  every  bit  of  her  energy  and  in- 
genuity to  make  as  merry  a Christmas  as 
possible  for  the  boys.  A nurse  in  this  unit  told 
the  writer  that  she  overheard  one  of  the  boys 
say  to  Lilliann,  “Miss  Blackwell,  you  have  been 
mother  and  sister  and  sweetheart  and  Santa 
Claus  all  in  one.” 

Lillian  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
May,  1919,  and  very  scon  after  that  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  hospital  had  suffered 
from  a depleted  staff  of  workers  during  the 
war,  and  she  put  in  some  strenuous  months  re- 
organizing it.  In  the  fall  she  received  an 
offer  from  Dr.  Will  Mayo  to  come  to  Rochester 
and  become  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  Dr.  Mayo  was  interested  in  build- 
ing up  a new  type  of  training  school,  and 
Lilliann  also  was  deeply  interested  in  the  same 
project.  But  just  before  leaving  Washington 
in  December,  Lilliann  became  engaged  to  Mr. 
William  Dial,  a civil  engineer,  and  instead  of 
going  to  Rochester,  went  to  her  home  in  North 
Dakota,  where  in  February,  1920,  she  was  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Dial  has  recently  located  in  Chicago, 


111.,  and  they  expect  to  make  that  their  future 
home.  At  present  Lilliann’s  very  unusual  abil- 
ities as  an  executive  and  nurse  are  devoted  to 
the  care  of  her  little  daughter,  Ruth,  who  was 
born  in  July,  1921. 


THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL 

Without,  as  yet,  any  systematic  follow-up  of 
the  memorial  pamphlets,  sent  out  about  a 
month  ago,  pledges  are  still  coming  in  almost 
every  day.  Thirty-eight  more  pledges  have 
been  added,  making  a total  of  72  contributors 
and  $1,368  pledged.  Local  alumni  chapters 
have  not  as  yet  seized  the  opportunity  to  begin 
local  scholarships  using  the  Gray  Memorial 
plan  as  a practicable  scheme  of  management. 

On  March  tenth  a basketball  game  between 
Alumni  and  varsity  is  being  planned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gray  scholarships.  All  receipts 
above  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  to  date  will 
go  toward  providing  the  first  scholarship  of 
$200  for  next  fall. 

Acknowledgment  of  pledges  and  payments  is 
hereby  made  to  the  following: 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Stratton; 

’08 — Mary  McIntosh,  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Whit- 
ney; ’09 — Elizabeth  D.  Briggs,  Palmer  H. 
Snell,  Mabel  C.  Eldred,  Ada  Ruso;  ’10 — 

H.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Rogers, 
Bertha  F.  Wright,  Vesta  Little,  Chester 
Pendleton,  Clement  Hunt,  Sadie  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bowen;  ’ll — Mrs.  J. 
Herbert  Nichols,  Maud  Morlock,  Helen 
Brand,  Edith  S.  Gray,  James  McIntosh; 

’12 — T.  N.  Metcalf,  Bertrand  Brown,  Per- 
cy Speer,  PI.  P.  Miller;  ’13 — George  C. 
Krenning,  Walter  Hess,  Helen  Treat; 

’14 — Leila  D.  Smith,  Russell  W.  Jelliffe; 

*15 — Dudley  P.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
DeGroff,  Jessie  F.  Butts;  '16 — Mary  Yo- 
com,  Grace  F.  Talmadge. 


BEWARE  IMPOSTORS 


Alumni  as  far  apart  as  Henry  Haskell 
in  Kansas  City  and  Richard  Long  in  New 
York  report  that  a plausible  young  man 
has  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  a son  or 
relative  of  some  old  college  friend  and 
has  ended  by  asking  for  carfare  half 
way  across  the  continent,  it  will  pay  to 
verify  statements  made  by  unknown 
young  man  presenting  similar  tales  of 
financial  distress. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


J 


News  of  the  College  and  Conservatory  fac- 
ulties has  been  held  for  the  April  issue  to 
make  room  for  more  extensive  comment  on 
the  interests  of  the  women  in  and  out  of  col- 
lege. 

Student  Life 

Great  relief  is  evident  everywhere  on  the 
campus.  Exams  are  over  once  more  and  stu- 
dents are  breathing  freely  until  the  next  time. 
Resolutions  having  been  made;  we  are  starting 
on  a new  semester  determined  to  do  better  this 
time. 

This  last  month  has  been  full  of  events,  es- 
pecially lectures.  M.  Henry  Chamard,  a Sor- 
bonne  professor,  gave  a lecture  on  “Moliere 
et  la  Comedie  de  Moeurs.”  On  January  24th 
Thomas  Henry  Trotter  gave  the  monthly  lec- 
ture in  chapel  on  “ Music  in  Education.” 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  gave  an  evening’s  talk 
on  “ Prisons  and  Politics  ” on  January  25th, 
as  a result  of  which  a committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  Oberlin  to  investigate  conditions  in 
our  state  prison  and  attempt  to  improve  them 
if  necessary. 

The  second  number  of  the  U.  L.  A.  series 
occurred  February  14th,  when  Wm.  W.  Ells- 
worth, formerly  editor  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, spoke  on  “ Forty  Years  of  Publishing.” 
On  February  15th  Hamilton  Holt  gave  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  "America  and  the  Disarm- 
ament Conference.”  Mr.  Holt  was  formerly  of 
The  Independent  and  is  now  consulting  editor 
of  The  Independent  and  Weekly  Review. 

Saturday  night,  between  semesters,  two 
class  dances  were  held — the  Senior-Junior 
dance  at  the  Men’s  Building  and  the  Freshman- 
Sophomore  dance  at  the  Women’s  Gymnasium. 
Both  were  well  attended  and  gave  all  a good 
time. 

The  HSlioian  Literary  Society  is  planning  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Gavel  Club,  a new 
men’s  literary  society,  within  the  next  week 
or  so. 

The  Dramatic  Association  presented  the  fifth 
of  its  series  of  moving  pictures  on  February  6, 

7 and  8.  The  feature,  "Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,”  was  well  liked.  On  February  13  Madame 
Borgny  Hammer  and  an  excellent  cast  present- 
ed Ibsen’s  “ Ghosts,”  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Dramatic  Association.  This  was  Madame  Ham- 
mer’s second  visit  to  Oberlin  and  a large  at- 
tentive audience  give  evidence  of  the  impres- 
sion left  by  her  first  visit. 

Definite  action  was  taken  by  the  student 
body  on  the  dancing  question  when  one  Senior 
man  was  placed  on  probation  for  the  second 
semester  as  a result  of  recent  action  by  the 
Court  of  Seven.  The  group  consists  of  the 
president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  cheerleader, 
the  editor  of  the  Review,  the  president  of  the 
Men’s  Senate,  the  captain  of  the  football  team, 
the  president  of  the  Senior  class,  and  a Junior 
elected  by  the  student  body.  Further  cases 
are  being  watched  by  the  Court,  which  feels 
that  this  attention  is  especially  desirable  in 
the  present  semester,  which  is  the  last  before 
the  continuance  of  dancing  at  Oberlin  comes 
before  the  student  body  for  a vote  next  fall. 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Liberal  Clubs  into  one  Liberal  Club 
of  Oberlin  College  was  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  Men’s  Club  at  their  meeting  Sun- 
day afternoon,  February  12th,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  Women’s  Club  at  a meet- 
ing held  on  February  13th.  The  constitu- 
tion, which  was  accepted  as  a basis  for  the 
new  organization,  is  a compilation  of  features 
from  each  of  the  old  constitutions,  but  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  organization  and  its 
statement  of  aims  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  parent  organizations. 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  held  its  annual  home 
concert  Saturday  night,  February  18.  Novel 
stunts,  diversified  chorus  work  and  a big 
dramatic  cantata  were  the  outstanding  features. 
The  Women's  Glee  Club  is  preparing  for  its  an- 
nual concert,  March  18,  and  also  its  spring  va- 
cation trip. 

The  Women’s  League. 

The  Women’s  League  this  year  celebrated  its 
seventh  birthday.  Every  girl  in  college  and 
conservatory  is  a member  and  shares  in  its 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  Its  executive 
board,  composed  of  officers  of  the  League  and 
heads  of  departments,  formulates  its  policy 
and  is  also  a disciplinary  body  for  violations 
of  house  government  rules. 

Beginning  February  16th  and  continuing  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  for  an  hour  on  Thurs- 
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day  afternoons,  the  League  is  conducting  dis- 
cussion groups  for  all  members,  at  which  time 
the  rules  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed.  At- 
tendance is  required  at  these  meetings  and 
much  is  expected  of  them,  since  this  is  the 
year  that  this  student  generation  has  its  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  formulating  rules. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  League  in- 
stituted a new  custom  of  Freshmen  girls  wear- 
ing distinctions,  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  men’s  caps.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
League  the  Sophomore  girls  presented  the  col- 
lege Freshmen  with  green  ribbons  to  tie 
around  their  wrists.  Conservatory  girls  re- 
ceived green  and  gray  ribbons.  These  were 
worn  until  the  night  before  Thanksgiving, 
when  an  impressive  funeral  service  was  held 
at  Dickinson  field,  at  which  the  girls  of  the 
Freshman  class  gathered  to  burn  their  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  League  sent  three  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference on  student  government  held  this  year 
at  Simmons  College  in  Boston,  November  17- 
19.  Eleanor  Hopkins,  ’22,  Frances  Church  ’23, 
and  Ruth  Livingstone,  ’22  Conservatory,  were 
the  delegates.  The  Honor  System  was  the 
most  important  item  for  discussion  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  place  to  begin  the  Honor 
System  is  in  the  high  schools  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  college.  The  Senate  also  elected  a 
committee  of  three  to  work  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Men’s  Senate  to  improve  the  dancing. 

The  Honor  Court,  whose  members  are 
chosen  by  the  Senate,  handles  all  cases  of  dis- 
honesty in  academic  work,  and  seeks  to  en- 
courage the  finest  spirit  of  honor  among  the 
students.  The  League  is  the  women’s  part  of 
our  student  government  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Field  Association. 

The  G.  F.  A.  has  just  initiated  a new  thing 
in  the  matter  of  winning  points  for  an  0.  C. 
sweater.  It  requires  700  points  earned  in  four 
different  sports'  to  win  a sweater.  Many  girls 
who  couldn’t  make  the  700,  but  won  500,  re- 
ceived no  recognition.  To  remedy  this  situa- 
tion a black  and  white  chevron  is  now  given 
for  500  points. 

The  O.  C.  Club,  the  organization  of  all  girls 
winning  O.  C.  sweaters,  has  drawn  up  a char- 
ter and  pledge  and  instigated  a ceremony  for 
those  to  be  initiated  into  the  club.  Their  sig- 
natures are  put  on  this  pledge,  which  is  signed 
by  all  the  members. 


Within  the  last  year  a reorganization  has 
come  about  in  the  G.  F.  A.  All  young  women 
enrolled  in  the  College  and  Conservatory  are 
associate  members.  When  a girl  wins  100 
points  she  becomes  an  active  member,  can 
vote,  hold  office,  and  have  other  special  privi- 
leges. 

The  activities  of  the  Association  are  varied. 
It  owns  Dickinson  House,  which  is  used  for 
small  parties.  At  least  one  general  dance  is 
given  for  all  members.  There  are  ten  good 
tennis  courts  kept  in  condition  and  tourna- 
ments are  held  in  spring  and  fall.  Hockey, 
basketball,  baseball,  and  archery  are  played. 
The  hockey  championship  was  won  this  year 
by  the  Juniors.  The  Yale  - Princeton  basket- 
ball game  is  yet  to  be  played.  At  present, 
in  the  interclass  games,  the  Seniors  are  in  the 
lead,  with  a strong  Conservatory  team  running 
close  second.  A boarding  house  league  has  been 
started  this  year.  The  first  game  was  played  by 
Baldwin  and  Lord,  and  Lord  won.  The  hockey 
field  has  been  flooded  again  this  year  for 
skating.  There  is  some  opportunity  for  golf 
on  the  Oberlin  golf  links  in  the  spring. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women  has  added  to  ils  activities  this  year  a 
swimming  class,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Grace  B.  Daviess,  using  the  pool  at  the  Elyria 
Y M.  C.  A.  one  hour  a week. 

The  need  for  instruction  in  swimming,  es- 
pecially for  those  in  the  Teachers’  Course  in 
Physical  Education,  has  long  been  felt,  and 
since  the  project  of  the  camp  at  the  lake  has 
been  postponed  on  account  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  College  some  other  way  of  get- 
ting this  training  was  imperative. 

The  class  is  primarily  for  teaching  the  mod- 
ern method  of  class  instruction  in  swimming 
and  diving  and  the  Red  Cross  life  saving  tests, 
although  time  is  given  each  period  for  free 
swimming.  The  class  is  limited  to  thirty  and 
there  have  been  over  fifty  on  the  waiting  list. 
The  few  girls  who  knew  nothing  about  swim- 
ming are  doing  well  and  eight  of  the  class  will 
be  ready  to  take  the  life  saving  test.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  will  complete  the  number 
necessary  to  form  a Woman’s  Life  Saving 
Corps  at  Oberlin  College.  The  course  is  being 
repeated  this  semester  for  another  group  of 
equally  enthusiastic  students. 

This  is  just  a hint  of  the  desire  among  the 
women  at  Oberlin  for  a swimming  pool  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  would  be  used  if 
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A CLOSE  FINISH 

A glimpse  of  one  of  the  many  athletic  events  for  women 


some  donor  coold  be  found  who  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  making  the  gift. 

The  new  athletic  field  for  women,  pur- 
chased by  the  college  in  1920,  is  gradually  be- 
ing put  into  shape  for  use.  The  field  contains 
about  seven  and  a half  acres  and  lies  north 
of  Lorain  street  and  a little  west  of  Wood- 
land avenue.  The  whole  field  has  been  tile 
drained  and  one  hockey  field  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  spring.  Six  tennis  courts,  with  ade 
quate  drainage  and  backstops,  are  now  under 
construction.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrub 
bery  to  be  used  as  a background  for  pageants 
has  already  been  begun.  The  ultimate  plan  is 
to  have  twelve  tennis  courts,  with  provis- 
ion for  practice  in  tennis  strokes,  two  hockey 
ot  soccer  fields,  a hundred-yard  track  and 
jumping  pit,  and  space  for  baseball,  golf 
strokes,  archery,  lawn  bowls,  and  some  of  the 
minor  organized  games.  Plans  for  a small  field 
house  are  also  under  way.  It  will  contain  a living 
room  with  fireplace,  kitchenette  and  dressing 
room,  and  with  its  wide  porches  will  make  a 
center  for  those  interested  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  at  present  pushing  a se- 
ries of  church  lectures  under  the  executive 
council  of  the  Church  Workers’  Training 
School.  Ten  sessions  are  to  be  held  during 
February,  March  and  early  April  at  the  James 


Brand  House.  The  course  is  offered  by  the 
United  church  and  is  being  backed  by  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Committee  of  the  Y.  W. 
This  same  committee  has  helped  in  instigat- 
ing several  courses  in  Bible  study  during  the 
year,  conducted  by  Dean  Bosworth,  President 
King  and  others. 

The  Social  Committee  has  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  Campus  Night  (put  on  by  both 
the  Christian  Associations)  held  the  first  of 
the  year.  This  was  a large  picnic  on  the  cam- 
pus for  all  the  College,  Conservatory  and  fac- 
ulty. The  Student  Girls’  Alumnae  "Stag”  at 
Homecoming  week-end  was  another  feature  of 
the  social  program,  and  it  proved  so  popular 
that  it  will  probably  be  part  of  the  regular 
program.  Likewise,  the  reception  for  Wooster 
girls  after  the  Wooster  game  was  a new  thing 
this  year  and  helped  much  to  create  better 
spirit  between  the  two  schools. 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  is  probably  the 
best  known,  since  the  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings appeal  to  nearly  all  the  girls.  One  fea- 
ture of  this  year’s  work  was  a series  of  per- 
sonal religion  talks  on  such  subjects  as  Faith, 
Prayer,  and  Christ— led  by  Dean  Bosworth, 
Dr.  Graham  and  others.  These  were  particu- 
larly good.  This  last  month  there  has  been  a 
series  of  student  meetings,  led  by  the  class 
vice-presidents  and  taking  up  some  topic  par- 
ticularly applicable.  The  last  one  was  the 
Freshman  meeting,  at  which  several  Fresh- 
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man  girls  talked  on  “ First  Year  Impressions. ' 

The  Publicity  Department  has  started  a 
novel  idea  this  year.  Every  other  day  a new 
poster  is  put  up  in  the  library  on  the  bulletin 
board — either  a hit  of  important  news  or  a 
word  of  good  cheer.  This  puts  the  most  im- 
portant facts  before  the  students  and  helps  to 
stimulate  interest  in  current  events.  Under 
this  department,  too,  comes  the  Freshman  Cab 
inet,  a new  group  this  year,  chosen  by  the  reg- 
ular Cabinet,  and  composed  of  representative 
girls  of  the  Freshman  class.  This  gives  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  a group  of  trained  workers  from 
which  to  pick  future  leaders. 

But,  besides  all  this  social  work,  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Cabinet  and  secretary  have  tried  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  fill  a great  need  on  the  campus 
for  spiritual  life,  and  it  has  been  their  purpose 
to  help  the  students  find  a really  vital  religion. 

Frances  Kilts,  ’22. 


OBERLIN  CHAPTER  MEETING 


On  Friday  evening,  March  10,  the  Ober- 
lin  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  have  its  first  annual  dinner  at  the 
James  Brand  House,  and  invites  all  alum- 
ni and  former  students,  with  their  hus- 
bands and  wives,  now  living  in  Lorain 
County,  to  join  in  the  festivities. 

After  the  dinner  there  will  be  brief 
talks,  music,  a one-act  play,  “ The  Im- 
perfect Parallel,”  adapted  from  a story 
in  Harper’s  Magazine  and  staged  by 
Daphne  Kimball,  c ’18.  Chapter  dues  of 
$1.25  will  cover  chapter  expenses  for  the 
year  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  dinner  and 
program.  Alumni  in  town  for  the  Gray 
Memorial  basketball  game  are  also  in- 
vited to  attend.  (Please  notify  Miss 
Helen  Brand,  Secretary.) 


NEW  ENGLANDER  WINS  JOHN  HANCOCK 
COMPETITION 

Boston,  Mass.— College  undergraduates  and 
alumni  were  given  the  opportunity  of  compet- 
ing for  a prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  offered 
by  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.  This 
prize  has  been  awarded  to  Leon  V.  Quigley,  a 
student  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Mr.  Quigley  is  20  years  old,  lives  in  Worces- 
ter, and  is  a member  of  the  junior  class  and 
a student  in  the  chemical  engineering  depart- 
ment. 


BASKETBALL 

Oberlin’s  basketball  team,  with  two  games 
left  on  the  schedule,  has  won  four  out  of  six 
conference  games  and  three  out  of  four  games 
from  teams  outside  the  state. 

One  of  the  fastest  games  ever  played  in 
Warner  gym  was  the  battle  with  the  Michigan 
Aggies,  in  which  the  Crimson  and  Gold  took 
an  early  lead  and  held  it  throughout,  only 
after  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting.  The  Aggies 
pressed  Oberlin  at  all  times,  making  a de- 
termined stand  in  the  final  minutes  of  play. 
Final  score  was  26  - 25. 

On  February  4 Captain  Wheeler  and  his  men 
journeyed  to  Cleveland  to  meet  Case  on  the 
Scientists’  small  floor.  Oberlin  got  away  to  a 
poor  start,  but,  although  playing  only  mediocre 
basketball,  was  able  to  pile  up  a six  point  lead 
at  one  time  in  the  second  half.  Aggressive 
work  by  the  Case  five  in  the  last  five  minutes 
enabled  them  to  take  the  game  by  a 21  - 20 
score. 

Coming  down  to  Oberlin  for  her  last  inter- 
collegiate contest  with  a Crimson  and  Gold 
team  for  some  time.  Reserve  fully  expected  to 
win  the  final  contest  by  reason  of  her  recent 
conquest  in  Cleveland.  After  a very  rough  en- 
counter, during  which  thirty-five  fouls  were 
called,  Oberlin  emerged  a 26-21  victor.  The 
entire  Oberlin  team  played  great  basketball, 
holding  Reserve  to  four  field  baskets,  all  of 
which  were  made  in  the  second  half  from  the 
center  of  the  floor. 

Oberlin’s  basket  tossers  spent  the  third  week 
of  February  in  the  East.  Buffalo  University 
fell  before  the  rush  of  Coach  Keller's  men 
27  - 26,  when  Stallings  ran  wild  and  caged  five 
baskets.  Oberlin  won  the  game  in  the  last 
few  seconds  of  play  on  a free  throw  by 
Wheeler. 

At  Syracuse  on  the  following  night  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold  gave  their  big  opponents  a great 
battle,  leading  at  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
10  - 9,  and  forcing  the  easterners  to  the  limit. 
The  final  score  was  28-21.  Wheeler,  Wood, 
and  Nye  did  the  scoring  for  Oberlin,  while 
Winters  and  Bowen  held  up  the  defense. 

On  February  17  Oberlin  defeated  Hamilton 
College  25  - 22,  every  man  on  the  team  getting 
into  the  scoring  column. 

Robert  Jamieson,  ’23. 
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f THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  1 


What  Can  the  Alumnae  Do  for  the  College?" 

Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Alumni  Association 


We  who  claim  Oberlin  as  our  Alma  Mater  prob- 
ably agree  that  she  has  been  like  other  indulgent 
mothers  who  say,  “I  never  insist  on  the  chil- 
drens’ helping  me,”  and  aren't  the  results  some 
pretty  selfish  children?  To  be  sure,  the  col- 
lege has  asked  us  for  contributions  but  her 
hands  have  been  pretty  gentle  as  there  have 
been  no  assessments,  no  follow-up  work,  no 
black-list  and,  whether  we  respond  or  not,  we 
are  sure  of  just  as  hearty  a welcome  when  we 
return  for  our  next  class  re-union.  Possibly 
then,  it  is  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  as  alumnae  are  making  suitable  return  to 
the  college,  which  expends  about  three  hundred 
dollars  a year  on  each  student  beyond  his 
tuition  and  made  a proportional  sacrifice  years 
ago  when  the  tuition  was  only  ten  dollars  a 
term. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  a little  what 
some  of  our  sister  institutions  are  doing.  In 
less  than  a year’s  time,  Wellesley  has  over- 
subscribed a fund  of  two  and  a half  million  to 
which  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  alumnae  con- 
tributed. I am  not  over-looking  the  fact  that 
paid  regional  directors  and  quite  a number  of 
very  wealthy  women  figured  in  this  result; 
but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  them 
in  their  high  percentage  of  donors.  A small 
gift  may  show  loyalty  as  well  as  a large  one. 
There  are  two  women  in  Oberlin  to  whom  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  and  hope  some  day 
to  pay  them  in  person  also.  They  are  the 
wives  of  two  professors  who,  by  selling  waffles, 
have  raised  one  hundred  dollars  apiece  for  this 
Mt.  Holyoke  fund.  When  the  family  budget 
won’t  allow  a contribution  outright,  can’t  we 
make  sacrifices  as  many  of  these  Eastern  col- 
lege women  are  doing? 

As  to  advertising  the  college,  are  we  doing 
all  we  can?  An  Oberlin  graduate  in  a mid- 
western  city  wished  to  join  the  association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  as  it  was  then  called. 
"But  are  you  sure  Oberlin  women  are  eligible? 
We  have  had  no  applications  from  them,”  re- 


marked a friend.  We  may  not  all  know  that 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  when  a little  group 
of  women  began  investigating  and  standardiz- 
ing the  women’s  colleges  and  the  women’s  de- 
partments of  the  co-educational  institutions, 
Oberlin,  with  hardly  a dozen  others,  appeared 
on  the  original  list  of  eligible  colleges.  It  may 
he  that  we  shall  need  to  make  a little  more 
effort  to  establish  our  claim  because  of  the 
absence  of  secret  intercollegiate  societies 
which  cause  closer  contact.  We  feel  that 
Stoddard  is  right  in  the  old  line 

“There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses,” 
and  we  can  see  to  it  that  we  off-set  these  losses 
by  greater  activity.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Pomeroy,  na- 
tional treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  urges  that  the  women  of  1922 
he  encouraged  to  join  the  national  association 
before  they  leave  Oberlin,  and  also  to  take 
out  non-resident  membership  in  the  Club-house 
in  Washington.  Her  third  recommendation  is 
applicable  to  the  alumnae  at  large,  but  hardly 
to  the  senior  women,  — the  purchase  of  the 
club-house  bonds  issued  in  denominations  from 
fifty  to  a thousand  dollars  and  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent. 

Possibly  we  are  a little  too  modest  in  putting 
forward  our  claims  but  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  them  if  we  ally  ourselves  vigorously 
with  whatever  inter-collegiate  organization  our 
place  of  residence  offers  — Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  or  college  clubs,  or  both.  It 
may  cost  us  an  effort  to  take  office,  or  do 
committee  work,  but  the  college  is  the  loser 
if  we  do  not.  We  should  have  many  more 
alumnae  clubs  largely  for  social  purposes. 
Can’t  we  start  an  alumnae  column  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine  in  which  we  record  our  ef- 
forts to  dot  the  map  with  Alumnae  Clubs 
and  make  suggestions  regarding  new  forms 
of  activity?  In  any  case  we  can  all  begin  by 
joining  the  Alumni  Association,  which  is  the 
fundamental  organization  to  promote  alumnae, 
as  well  as  alumni,  spirit  and  to  support  Oberlin 
College. 
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An  article  on  lier  girlhood  days  in  Oberlin,  by 
Mrs.  George  M.  Clark,  has  been  postponed  to  a 
future  number , owing  to  delay  caused  by  her 
trip  to  California. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  AT  OBERLIN 
March 

6.  Artist  Recital — Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

7-8.  Dramatic  Association  Movie — Way  Down 
East. 

10.  5:45,  Oberlin  Chapter  dinner  and  play. 
8:15,  Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game. 
Benefit  of  Glen  Gray  Scholarships. 

9:15  Alumni  social  hour  and  dance. 

11.  Mandolin  Club  Home  Concert. 

18.  Women’s  Glee  Club  Home  Concert. 

21.  Artist  Recital. 

25.  Intramural  Athletic  Carnival. 

28.  All-College  Vaudeville. 

29.  Spring  recess  begins. 


The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  on  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  will  be  reported  in  the  April 
issue,  when  more  space  can  be  provided. 


THE  CLEVELAND  OBERLIN 
WOMEN’S  CLUB 

The  Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  was 
organized  in  1917,  when  Miss  Helen  Rockwell 
called  some  of  the  girls  she  knew  to  meet 
in  her  office. 

They  appointed  a Committee  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  sent  out  a call  to  about  300 
of  the  alumnae  in  Cleveland.  The  purposes  of 
the  club  as  determined  by  the  constitution  that 
was  adopted  being: 

1.  To  keep  unbroken  our  connection  with 
our  Alma  Mater. 

2.  To  assist  Oberlin  women,  who  come  to 
Cleveland  socially  and  professionally. 

3.  To  cooperate  with — 

(1)  the  Cleveland  employment  office  for 
trained  women. 

(2)  the  Oberlin  Bureau  of  Appointments. 

(3)  the  Oberlin  Women  Students’  organ- 
izations. 

The  membership  consists  of  any  former 
members  of  the  College,  Conservatory,  Kinder- 
garten Training  School,  and  Academy  residing 
in  Cleveland  or  vicinity. 

The  club  has  grown  to  a membership  of 
about  150  and  has  been  having  monthly  din- 
ners at  the  College  Club.  We  started  the  year 


with  Dean  Klingenhagen  as  our  guest  and  a 
delightful  talk  from  her  gave  us  a personal 
touch  with  the  present  day  Oberlin. 

Another  dinner  included  the  men  and  250 
came  out  to  hear  C.  Whiting  Williams,  ’99. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  20th,  the 
women  are  gathering  for  a dinner  followed  by 
a musical  program  by  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Madson, 
formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

During  the  year  last  year  the  Women’s  Or- 
ganization, at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Alumni  Association, 
made  the  plans  for  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Club’s 
visit  to  Cleveland  and  assisted  in  the  gather- 
ing of  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  Alumni 
for  the  Glee  Club  concert  at  the  Hollenden. 

For  a summer  gathering  a picnic  was  en- 
joyed at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  on  the 
Lake  Shore  East,  an  ideal  day  with  boating, 
bathing,  and  games  and  an  evening  of  music 
with  Miss  Bertha  Hart,  cons  ’06,  Mrs.  Lucille 
R.  Sliger,  ’04,  and  Miss  Matie  Merrill,  ’13. 
Those  who  attended  were  firm  in  their  con- 
viction that  a finer  place  or  more  perfect  hos- 
pitality could  not  be  found. 

There  are  several  groups  of  Oberlin  women 
who  have  known  one  another  while  at  school 
who  meet  for  luncheon  or  dinner  monthly  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  activities  of  Cleve- 
land Oberlin  Women. 

Present  officers  of  Cleveland  Oberlin  Wom- 
en’s Club  are  as  follows: 

President — Mrs.  I.  S.  Osborn. 

Vice  President — Mrs.  J.  D.  Patterson,  who 
is  also  Vice  President  of  Cleveland  Alumni 
Association. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  L.  E.  Griffith. 

Secretary — Mrs.  F.  Sicha. 

Cor.  Secretary — Mrs.  G.  D.  Sliger. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  I.  S.  Osborn. 


CLEVELAND  MEN’S  CLUB 
Friday  evening,  February  17,  sixty  Oberlin 
men  of  Cleveland  gathered  at  Schuder's  Res- 
taurant to  discuss  the  organization  of  a men’s 
club.  Monthly  meetings  were  decided  upon. 
Regular  headquarters  are  earnestly  desired  and 
may  soon  be  secured.  The  preparation  of  a 
film,  to  show  in  moving  pictures  the  Oberlin 
of  today,  was  proposed.  Mr.  A.  Burnes  Smythe, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter,  presided 
and  appointed  a men’s  club  committee  consist- 
ing of  D.  P.  Maclure,  chairman;  Joe  Merriam, 
Heaton  Pennington,  Ives  Metcalf. 
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DAYTON  CHAPTER 

On  January  28,  at  noon,  a small  but  inter- 
ested group  of  Oberlin  people  held  their  reg- 
ular meeting  at  the  Engineers'  Club.  We  are 
goiug  to  have  definite  plans  in  the  future  for 
interesting  high  school  boys  in  Oberlin. 

Marie  Cosler,  ’10,  Sec'y. 


CHAPTER  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
The  Chapter  of  Western  New  York  has  beeu 
experiencing  an  unusually  active  year.  Be 
ginning  last  October  monthly  lunches,  with 
interesting  programs,  have  been  held  for  the 
women  at  the  College  Club.  The  attendance 
at  each  meeting  has  numbered  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five.  During  the  holidays  a de- 
lightful tea  was  given  in  honor  of  the  sixteen 
Buffalo  women  who  are  at  present  in  Oberlin. 
Mrs.  Laurence  Hart  and  Miss  Lucy  Macdonald 
furnished  vocal  numbers.  At  our  January 
meeting,  the  speaker,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Streeter,  re- 
lated vividly  some  experiences  from  her  work 
among  the  “ mountain  whites.”  Plans  are 
now  being  made  for  a joint  meeting  of  men 
and  women  in  February,  at  which  time  we  ex- 
pect to  have  Professor  Graham  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  as  our  guest.  (The  meeting  was 
indefinitely  postponed.) 

Mrs.  W.  A.  (Ethel  Kulp)  Ajsberger, 

Secretary. 


OBERLIN  WOMEN'S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  14,  the  Ober- 
lin women  of  Chicago  were  entertained  at  Ida 
Noyes  Hall  by  four  Oberlin  women  connected 
with  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  Chi- 
cago University — Miss  Colburn,  Miss  McAuley, 
Miss  Pope  and  Mrs.  Rodin.  A large  number 
attended  and  were  conducted  through  the 
building.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the 
beautiful  dining  room.  As  Ida  Noyes  Hall 
cannot  be  rented  by  outside  alumnae  associa- 
tions we  appreciated  especially  the  hospitality 
of  our  hostess  in  giving  us  an  opportunity  for 
a meeting  there. 

Laura  Shurtleff  Price, 
President. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  the  Glee  Club  on  Christmas  night. 
Eighty  alumni  enjoyed  a banquet  given  in 
honor  of  the  Glee  Club  men  at  the  Pittsburgh 


Athletic  Club.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
Royal  S.  Goldsbury,  toastmaster,  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Emery,  and  Mr.  Wirkler,  who  brought  us  news 
from  our  Alma  Mater,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Frost 
(Ruth  Anderegg),  the  local  president.  The 
Glee  Club  gave  a very  good  concert,  which 
was  followed  by  a dance. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club,  which  will  give  two  con- 
certs in  Pittsburgh  during  their  spring  tour, 
one  in  Bellevue  and  one  in  the  Emory  M.  E. 
church. 

Erma  C.  Jones,  Sec’y. 


PORTLAND  CHAPTER 
President  Henry  Churchill  King, 

Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Mr.  King: — You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Portland,  in  connection  with  the  Classical  In- 
vestigation, the  Portland  Chapter  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  had  a gathering  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Dr.  Courtland  L.  Booth,  798  Clinton 
street.  About  thirty  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents of  Oberlin  College  were  present,  among 
them  a Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  of  the  class  of 
’82,  who  wished  specially  to  be  remembered  to 
you.  Mrs.  Dye,  as  you  know,  is  a famous 
chronicler  of  early  Oregon  history.  She  hon- 
ored me  with  a copy  of  one  of  her  books,  “ Mc- 
Laughlin and  Old  Oregon,”  which  I shall  be 
glad  to  share  with  you  in  case  you  do  not  have 
a copy. 

Some  of  the  members  brought  copies  of  re- 
cent numbers  of  Hi-O-Hi  and  of  the  college  cal- 
ender, which  were  eagerly  looked  over  by  those 
present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  Carr. 


ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  FILE 

To  complete  the  file  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  three  more  copies  are  neces- 
sary— viz.  Vol  xiv,  Nos.  1 and  2;  Vol.  xv, 
No.  6. 

The  Alumni  Secretary  hereby  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  for  the  magazines 
and  Hi-O-Hi’s  that  alumni  have  donated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  alumni  office. 
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Alumni  Personals 


’51  - ’52 — Mrs.  L.  P.  Wheelock  (Rachel  Jane 
Lee),  mother  of  Mrs.  Merritt  Starr,  died  in 
Oherlin  February  16.  Born  in  1826  near  Ro- 
chester in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  she  was  95 
years  of  age.  She  was  a daughter  of  John 
S.  Lee  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  She 
studied  at  Yates  Academy  in  Orleans  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Oberlin  College.  In  1852  she 
married  Lewis  P.  Wheeloclc,  a descendant  of 
the  Wheelock  family  which  aided  in  the  found- 
ing of  Dartmouth  University.  Mr.  Wheelock, 
an  officer  of  several  railroads,  lived  successive- 
ly in  Oberlin,  Sandusky,  Oberlin,  Cleveland,  and 
Allegheny.  After  his  death  in  1900  Mrs. 
Wheelock  lived  with  Mrs.  Merritt  Starr  and 
later  with  the  Misses  Alice  and  Bessie  Little 
in  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Wheelock  was  a woman  of 
great  vitality,  broad  views,  and  firm  faith. 

Prep. -’60-’62 — Harriet  Williams  Bartlett  for 
many  years  a resident  of  Oberlin,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 4 at  the  John  Day  home  in  Fremont, 
where  she  had  lived  with  her  nieces  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

’70 — Miss  Celia  Burr  is  spending  the  winter 
months  with  her  brother.  Professor  Almon 
Bun-,  in  Berea,  Ky. 

’72 — Mrs.  Anna  Baker  Edris  is  planning  to 
be  with  her  classmates  next  commencement  to 
celebrate  their  50th  anniversary  of  graduation. 
Mrs.  Edris’  address  is  Oskaloosa,  la.,  212  N. 
5th  Street. 

’72 — Mr.  Edward  S.  Steele  hopes  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  50th  reunion  of  his  class  next  com- 
mencement. Mr.  Steele  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1889  to  serve  as  sub-editor  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Century  dictionary.  After  the 
dictionary  was  finished  he  passed  into  govern- 
ment employ,  in  which  in  all  he  spent  twenty- 
seven  years,  divided  between  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  National  Museum.  He 
retired  upon  pension  during  the  fall  of  1921. 
From  boyhood  he  was  an  amateur  botanist, 
and  at  length  became  an  expert,  doing  original 
work. 

’72— Miss  Anna  J.  Wright,  after  a life  work 
of  teaching,  first  in  the  high  school  of  Oberlin, 
then  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland  from 
1879  to  1921,  is  this  winter  in  Berea,  Ky.,  and 
in  Florida.  She  plans  to  return  to  Oberlin  for 
the  reunion  of  her  class. 

•72 Rev.  J.  P.  Riedinger  is  spending  the 

winter  in  Eustis,  Florida.  He  is  retired  from 
active  work.  His  long  life  has  been  spent  in 


the  ministry  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
which  he  devoted  to  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  public  schools.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  17900  Williams  Ave.,  West  Park,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Reidinger  has  charge  of  the  reunion  of  his 
class  next  commencement. 

’72  Mi's.  Lucy  J.  Rider  Meyer,  together  with 
her  husband,  founded  in  1885  the  Chicago 
Tiaining  School  for  City,  Home,  and  Foreign 
Missions,  located  at  4949  Indiana  Avenue.  The 
school  started  with  small  means  and  scarcely 
any  equipment  and  with  four  students.  From 
this  school  came  the  beginnings  of  the  Meth- 
odist Deaconess  Movement  in  America.  So 
many  sick  applied  for  help  that  a few  rooms 
were  set  aside  for  a hospital,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  Wesley  hospital,  which  now  has 
over  300  beds  and  a million  dollars  endow- 
ment. Lake  Bluff  Orphanage  and  Old  Peo- 
ple’s Home  are  children  of  this  school.  Nearly 
400  students  from  this  school  have  gone  to 
foreign  fields,  while  1,600  have  taken  up  work 
in  the  home  land  as  deaconesses,  religious  edu- 
cation directors,  social  workers  and  pastors’ 
assistants.  Mrs.  Meyer’s  poems  are  of  value 
and  are  often  seen  in  the  Outlook  and  other 
papers.  She  hopes  she  may  be  present  at  the 
50th  reunion  of  her  class  next  June. 

’72 — Dr.  H.  Dewey  Chamberlin,  113  E.  Ar- 
vada, Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  physician  and 
surgeon,  died  December  31,  after  an  illness 
of  only  36  hours  following  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Toledo  for  burial  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Beulah  C.  Brown.  Dr. 
Chamberlin  was  a county  coroner  for  four 
years,  pension  examiner  four  years,  and  county 
physician  five  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  pamphlets  on  medical  and  health 
subjects. 

’75 — Etta  May  Loring,  born  in  Biddeford, 
Me.,  June  15,  1853,  passed  away  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  January  17,  1922.  She  died  after  a long 
illness  of  chronic  bronchial  trouble.  She  had 
been  a teacher  for  27  years,  first  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  and  later  in  California.  Her  life 
was  one  of  unreserved  service  for  others.  Her 
father,  a Congregational  minister  who  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  a brother  long  an  invalid, 
two  nieces  and  an  adopted  sister,  all  shared 
her  home  and  efforts. 

T-’79— Rev.  James  F.  Eaton,  D.D.,  passed 
away  at  a hospital  in  Boston  where  he  was  first 
treated  for  an  affection  of  the  eye,  but  very 
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soon  septic  conditions  developed  in  the  whole 
system.  Dr.  Eaton  entered  Williams  Co'lege 
in  1872,  graduating  as  salutatorian  of  his  class 
and  receiving  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  distinction. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Yale  and  finished  a 
year  later  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Oberlin.  President  King  and  President  Frost 
of  Berea  were  classmates.  Dr.  Eaton  was  a 
natural  teacher  and  his  love  for  this  line  of 
work  led  him  afterward  to  alternate  the  pro- 
fessorship with  the  pastorate.  In  every  parish 
Dr.  Eaton  made  strong  friends  who  never  for- 
got him  or  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  his 
service. 

’81 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stimson,  after  three 
months  spent  in  Miami,  Fla.,  are  enjoying  a 
few  months  of  the  cooler  climate  of  Tryon,  N. 
C.  In  April  they  will  return  to  Beachwood, 
New  Jersey. 

’82 — News  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Field  (Anna  Louise  Hine)  has  been  received. 
Mrs.  Field  was  married  in  1884  and  has  made 
her  home  in  Cleveland  since  that  time.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1885  and  1886  she  taught  in  the 
Cleveland  schools. 

’88 — Carl  S.  Patton  has  a delightful  essay  in 
the  February  Atlantic  on  "The  Buying  of 
Books.” 

’86-’89 — Mrs.  Carrie  Toogood  Chaffee  of 
Amenia,  N.  D.,  owner  and  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  farms  in  North  Dakota  was  the  only 
woman  delegate  among  the  North  Dakotans 
at  the  Farm  Conference  in  Washington  called 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C. 
Wallace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee  and  their  chil- 
dren were  former  students  of  Oberlin.  While 
living  in  Minneapolis  for  several  years  Mrs. 
Chaffee  was  active  in  alumni  organization 
work. 

’89 — Amos  C.  Miller,  a member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  Illinois,  is  quoted  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  leading  the  opposition 
to  the  “county  representation”  plan  which 
would  restrict  the  representation  of  Chicago 
in  the  state  legislature. 

’89 — The  husband  of  Mary  Glidden  Martin 
has  published  a small-  volume  of  verse,  selected 
from  poems  found  among  her  papers  after  her 
death,  and  has  put  a number  of  copies  at  the 
disposal  of  her  friend,  Bertha  Harris  Arnold, 
’89.  Any  classmate  or  friend  of  Mrs.  Martin’s 
Oberlin  school  days  may  secure  a copy  by  writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Arnold,  whose  address  is  now 
309  East  Second  St.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

'90 — The  Rev  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Doolittle 


(Carrie  Shaw)),  under  appointment  as  mis- 
sionaries to  Mardin  in  Eastern  Turkey,  have 
been  held  at  Aleppo  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Near  East.  English  and 
American  Presbyterians  support  the  work  at 
Aleppo  where  Mr.  Doolittle  is  now  developing 
work  interrupted  by  the  war. 

C ’91 — Jarvis  A.  Strong  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  director  of  music  and  organist  in  the 
Washington  Avenue  Congregational  Church  of 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Prep.’88-’91 — Dr.  Henry  Martin  Bridgman  and 
family  have  come  to  Oberlin  to  educate  their 
children  after  a number  of  years  spent  in 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  where  Dr.  Bridgman 
was  a dentist.  After  leaving  Oberlin  he  grad- 
uated in  dentistry  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Addressing  the  Exchange  club  of  Ober- 
lin Dr.  Bridgman  spoke  of  experiences  during 
the  Boer  war  and  of  a threatened  uprising  at 
the  time  Germany  declared  war.  He  is  fully 
convinced  that  America  is  doing  the  right  thing 
to  restrict  immigration  “for  this  country  cannot 
long  maintain  high  and  patriotic  ideals  with 
the  steady  influx  of  every  sort  of  people  from 
the  old  world.” 

’88-’92 — Dr.  Lewis  Morse  McCormick,  chief  of 
the  sanitary  department  of  Asheville,  N.  C., 
and  city  bacteriologist  since  1905,  died  in 
Asheville  on  January  8.  Dr.  McCormick  gave 
most  of  his  days  and  nights  to  study  and  ex- 
periment, the  results  of  which  meant  pure 
water,  pure  milk,  warfare  against  the  fly,  and 
education  of  the  people  in  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  greater  effective- 
ness of  Asheville.  He  was  the  first  scientist 
in  the  United  States  to  wage  serious  warfare 
against  the  house-fly,  his  revolt  being  first  re- 
ceived with  ridicule,  but  he  lived  to  see  his 
fight  justified  by  accomplishment  and  his 
methods  adopted  in  many  states.  A resolution 
in  his  honor  was  drawn  up  by  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Buncombe  county  Medical  society, 
voicing  love  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 

’92 — David  P.  Simpson,  principal  of  West 
High  School,  Cleveland,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Industry,  the 
business  man’s  organization  of  the  west  side. 

’92 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
John  Blake  Kellogg  of  32  W.  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Kellogg  received  the  degree 
M.  E.  from  Columbia  University  in  1903  and 
for  some  time  was  with  Sanderson  and  Porter, 
engineers  and  contractors,  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 
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’93 — “Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  ’98,  is 
President  of  our  Association  of  Doctors  of 
Philosophy,  the  largest  association  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  He  was  recently  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr. 
Cowles,  Professor  of  Plant  Ecology,  has  been 
on  the  University  faculty  for  twenty  years,  and 
is  very  active  in  our  alumni  work.” — Quoted 
from  The  University  of  Chicago  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1922. 

Appreciation  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.— From  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  recently  come  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  a letter  of  appreciation  of  Professor 
Henry  C.  Cowles,  D.D.,  ’98,  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  for  his  ecological  investigation  along 
the  Red  River  for  use  in  connection  with  a suit 
between  the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  “ Dr. 
Cowles’  investigations  and  testimony,”  the  let- 
ter states,  "have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
government,  and,  I am  informed,  to  the  cause 
of  science  in  that  they  bring  to  the  aid  of 
engineering  and  physiographic  investigations 
the  comparatively  new  science  of  ecology, 
whereby  the  approximate  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  rivers,  their  flood  plains 
and  banks,  is  now  definitely  determined.” 

At  the  recent  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence Professor  Cowles  was  elected  president  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America. 

’93 — Dr.  Walter  Vose  Gulick,  widely  known 
as  a specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  died  at 
Meadows  Sanitarium,  Seattle,  on  February  10, 
due  to  heart  trouble.  Before  studying  medi- 
cine at  Rush  Medical  college  Dr.  Gulick  was  a 
journalist,  and  for  a time  served  as  secretary 
to  the  Associated  Charities  in  Chicago,  mean- 
while living  at  Graham  Taylor’s  settlement, 
The  Commons. 

ln  1905  — four  years  after  graduation  — Dr. 
Gulick  joined  the  Mayo  staff  in  Rochester, 
Minn.,  as  diagnostician;  in  1906  he  located  in 
Tacoma,  practicing  medicine  for  nine  years; 
in  1915  he  became  third  assistant  at  the  Steila- 
coom  State  hospital,  later  became  first  assist- 
ant and  in  1918  moved  to  Seattle,  where  he 
specialized  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  the 
Meadows  Sanitarium.  His  medical  papers  and 
book  reviews  were  in  constant  demand. 

C ’94— Carolyn  Willard,  under  the  direction 
of  F.  Wight  Neumann,  gave  a piano  recital  on 


February  12  in  the  Playhouse,  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Her  program  is  as  follows: 

’96  A suit  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  $5,000 
brought  by  Miss  Grace  Seeley,  warden  of  Sage 
College,  against  Professor  Samuel  P.  Orth  of 
Cornell  University,  has  caused  more  campus 
comment  than  any  other  recent  event  in  Fac- 
ulty circles.  The  suit  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
accident  last  April  when  Professor  Orth’s 
sedan,  which  he  was  driving,  plunged  off  the 
approach  to  the  South  Cayuga  Street  bridge 
over  Six-Mile  Creek,  turned  in  the  air,  and 
alighted  upside  down,  after  a fifteen-foot  fall, 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Miss  Seeley,  Professor 
Orth,  and  Mrs.  Orth  sustained  such  severe  in- 
juries that  it  was  at  one  time  thought  they 
might  not  recover.  Professor  Orth  had  an 
especially  slow  recovery,  and  has  been  at  At- 
lantic City  for  some  time,  in  an  effort  to  regain 
his  health. 

Miss  Seeley’s  complaint  alleges  negligence 
on  the  part  of  Professor  Orth,  who  was  gener- 
ally reputed  to  be  a somewhat  erratic  driver. 
The  actual  trial  may  be  delayed  for  some  time, 
pending  a trip  which  the  Orths  plan  to  Egypt. 
— Quoted  from  Cornell  Alumni  News. 

C ’94-’97 — Professor  Lee  N.  Dailey  is  head  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Yankton  College, 
Yankton,  S.  D. 

’97 — The  following  note  appeared  in  The 
Cornell  Alumni  News: 

CLEVELAND  HEARS  SHAW 

Archer  S.  Shaw,  associate  editor  of  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  was  the  guest  at  luncheon 
of  the  Cornell  Club  of  Cleveland  at  the  Statler 
on  February  2.  He  spoke  on  “ What  to  Expect 
from  the  Washington  Conference.”  "Professor” 
Shaw  crammed  more  facts  about  this  momen- 
tous affair  into  the  heads  of  the  "studes”  in 
twenty  minutes  than  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
country  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  last  three 
months.  More  than  sixty  attended,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  Ground  Hog  Day. 

’98 — George  E.  Crum  of  Yakima,  Washington, 
passed  away  on  January  12.  In  1901  Mr. 
Crum  formed  a partnership  with  E.  A.  and  W. 
A.  White  in  the  firm  of  White  Bros,  and  Crum 
for  growing  and  shipping  fruit.  The  business 
soon  became  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind 
in  the  West.  In  1903  Mr.  Crum  was  selected 
to  represent  Nez  Perce  county  in  the  Idaho 
State  Senate  and  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
office  in  1905.  During  his  last  term  he  was 
elected  president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  and 
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was  prominently  identified  with  the  creative 
legislation  that  paved  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Idaho’s  resources  and  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state’s  offices  on  a firm 
business  basis. 

Mr.  Crum  was  also  for  eight  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lewiston, 
(Idaho),  State  Normal  School,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  for  a period  of  three  years. 
In  1916  Mr.  Crum  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  governor. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Bohn,  wife  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  wife 
of  the  pastor  of  the  United  Church,  were 
badly  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Lakewood.  Three  of  Mrs.  Van  der  Pyl’s  ribs 
were  broken  and  Mrs.  Bohn  had  the  cartilege 
torn  from  the  pelvic  bone.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Lakewood  hospital.  Mrs.  Van  der  Pyl 
was  able  to  be  brought  home  the  same  day  but 
Mrs.  Bohn  will  be  unable  to  leave  the  hospital 
for  some  time. 

’00-’01 — Several  memorial  appreciations  of 
Judge  Treash  and  C.  Merle  Woodruff  have  been 
sent  to  the  alumni  office.  Especially  moving 
are  the  tributes  to  Mr.  Woodruff  in  the  Akro- 
tarian  and  the  Akron  School  Herald. 

’01 — Rev.  S.  K.  Tompkins,  D.D.,  has  just  re- 
turned from  another  trip  for  the  Student  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  spoke  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, University  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Sweetbriar  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Georgia  State  Normal, 
South  Carolina  A.  & M.,  and  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

’02 — Merton  Paul  Robinson  of  North  Main 
street,  Oberlin,  passed  away  on  February  3 
after  a protracted  illness  brought  on  by  a ner- 
vous breakdown.  Mr.  Robinson  was  well 
known  as  an  athlete  in  his  school  days,  having 
played  on  the  high  school  and  varsity  teams 
a number  of  years.  After  graduating  he 
taught  at  Fisk  University  for  several  years, 
later  at  Virginia  Union  in  Richmond  and  at 
Howard  University,  having  charge  of  athletics 
in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Ex-’03-’02 — Born,  to  S.  G.  and  Ellen  Wright 
Shaw,  February  8,  at  Elyria,  a son,  Allen 
Ramsdell. 

’03 — Twin  daughters,  Jean  Garnet  and  Jane 
Audrey,  were  born  to  Judge  Dahl  B.  and  Ruth 
Creed  Cooper  (ex-’15),  November  11, 

’03 — Charles  Jerome  Jackman,  LL.B.  (Har- 
vard ’06),  has  recently  been  taken  into  the  law 
firm  of  Mr.  Burnquist,  former  governor  of 


Minnesota.  The  firm  is  now  Burnquist  & Jack- 
man,  located  in  the  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneap- 
olis. 

’04 — A.  Louise  Griswold  is  studying  during 
the  second  semester  and  summer  session  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Her  address  is  118 
S.  Mills  street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Acad.  ’05,  Con.  ’05-’06 — Born  to  Mayme  Hail 
Burgess  and  William  H.  Burgess,  August.  27, 
1921,  a son,  William  Robert.  Their  address  is 
5345  E.  Washington  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Ex-’06 — Charles  P.  McCormick,  California, 
Pa.,  graduated  in  1905  from  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege with  the  degree  of  B.S.  after  being  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  ill  health,  to  leave  Ober- 
lin. Later  he  took  additional  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  has  finished  his 
his  third  year  of  supervising  in  the  high 
school  in  California,  Pa.  Mr.  McCormick  has 
just  designed  a new  high  school  building, 
which  is  to  be  erected  this  year. 

Ex-’06 — Gerald  Hammond,  after  leaving 
Oberlin,  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  is  now  lo- 
cated in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  the  firm  of 
Moore,  Barnum  and  Hammond. 

Ex-’06 — Lloyd  Charles  Henderson  and  his 
brother  are  operating  a large  farm  in  Ashta- 
bula county,  Ohio,  Mail  addressed  to  Jeffer- 
son, Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  " Griggs,”  will  reach  him. 

’06 — Rev.  Harold  Vincent  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
spent  a few  days  in  Oberlin  during  the  month 
of  February  visiting  his  father,  J.  B.  Vincent. 

’06 — Helen  S.  Pratt,  245  West  Ridgeway  ave- 
nue, Eagle  Rock,  Cal,,  is  secretary  of  the  Au- 
dubon Society  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  state  of 
California,  working  for  bird  protection  and  ed- 
ucation and  is  district  chairman  of  the  subject 
among  170  women’s  clubs  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
has  also  taught  nature  study  in  the  Eagle  Rock 
schools  and  has  acted  as  nature  guide  several 
summers. 

'06 — Dr.  H.  Lester  Taylor  was  reelected  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Cleveland  at  a recent  meeting. 

’06 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  on 
January  13  of  Mrs.  W.  Thurman  Lawson 
(Geraldine  Burr)  of  264  Lewers  Road,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  Mrs.  Law'Son  was  a former  Ober- 
lin girl,  living  with  her  mother  and  brothers 
on  North  Pleasant  street.  She  also  lived  some 
years  with  her  aunt,  Miss  Celia  Burr,  ’70,  224 
West  Lorain  street.  She  had  been  teaching  in 
the  high  school  of  Honolulu  for  several  years, 
Her  brothers  are  Charles  Burr,  ’03,  missionary 
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in  India,  Dwight  Burr  of  Elyria,  aud  Wesley 
Burr  of  California. 

’07 — Born  to  Wynn  C.  and  Daisie  Gehraan 
Fairfield,  January  11,  a son,  John  Francis 
Fairfield. 

Ex-’08 — R.  B.  Abbott  is  with  L.  L.  Winkel- 
man  & Co.,  dealers  in  stocks  and  bonds,  the 
Fidelity  Mortgage  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’08 — Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Sturges  has  a paper  in 
The  Modern  Hospital  for  February  on  “ The 
Relation  Between  the  Out-patient  Department 
and  Wards,”  containing  recommendations  for 
unifying  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  out- 
patient service. 

’08 — J.  Lawrence  Breckenridge,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  “ The  Idaho  State  Teachers’  Retire- 
ment Law  ” in  The  Idaho  Teacher.  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge is  a member  of  the  state  executive 
committee  of  the  Teachers’  Association. 

’07-’12 — Herbert  M.  Howison  has  recently 
located  in  Elyria  (314  Elyria  Block)  as  rep- 
resentative of  LaSalle  Extension  University. 
Chicago,  111.  He  has  been  with  the  business 
administration  department  for  several  years, 
having  recently  been  located  in  Cleveland. 

’09-’10 — Mrs.  Chester  Pendleton  (Anna  B. 
Craig)  will  not  return  to  Oberlin  for  the 
Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game,  in  which  her 
husband  will  play  center.  Margaret  Belle  Pen- 
dleton, born  November  3,  is  absorbing  her  at- 
tention at  present. 

’10 — Born,  to  Olive  French  Ward  and  Frank 
R.  Ward  of  145  Camden  street,  Roselle  Park. 
N.  J.,  February  3,  a son,  David  Edgar. 

’10 — Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  has  just  or- 
ganized The  Realtors  of  Cleveland  Company, 
a million  dollar  corporation  for  investment  in 
real  estate  securities.  Mr.  Pennington  is  pres- 
ident of  the  company  and  A.  Burnes  Smythe, 
’97-’01,  is  on  the  board  of  directors. 

A.M.  ’ll — Harry  F.  Henderson  is  now  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

’ll — R.  Eugene  Cushman,  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
will  lecture  this  summer  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Acad.  ’12 — J.  B.  DeHaven,  after  leaving  the 
Academy,  studied  medicine  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, had  his  course  Interrupted  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  eyesight,  went  into  commercial 
chemistry  and  was  again  handicapped  by  eye 
trouble,  ending  in  color  blindness.  He  then 


took  to  the  sea  as  purser  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  later  served  for  a year  under  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  spending  eight  months  in 
South  America.  He  is  now  with  the  American 
Apothecaries  Company,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  Mail 
addressed  to  621  Cherry  street,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
will  always  be  forwarded  to  him. 

12 — Born,  on  February  17,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  R.  Smith,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  a son, 
William  Rice. 

’12— Technically,  T.  Nelson  Metcalf  is  not 
head  of  the  physical  education  department  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  (as  was  intimated 
in  the  editorial  last  month),  but  in  reality  the 
work  in  physical  education  as  distinct  from 
athletics  is  to  be  in  his  charge. — Editor. 

’13 — At  the  close  of  last  semester  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  granted  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  J.  Daley  McDonald. 
Major  work  for  the  degree  was  in  the  field  of 
Zoology,  with  minors  in  Parasitology  and 
Education.  Mr.  McDonald’s  thesis  concerns 
Balantidium  colt,  a protozoan  parasite  causing 
a serious  dysentery  in  man. 

’13 — Genevieve  Carr,  7606  LaGrange  avenue, 
Cleveland,  is  proving  her  ability  as  a success- 
ful business  woman  in  one  of  the  new  fields 
for  women,  selling  insurance.  She  is  with  the 
Cleveland  branch  of  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Vermont,  with  offices  at  411 
Williamson  Building. 

’15 — Kinnaird  Bissell  is  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Laic  Review  at  Columbia.  This 
honor  is  granted  only  to  scholars  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  law  school. 

’15 — Major  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whiting,  after  a 
year  and  a half  spent  with  the  First  Cavalry 
in  Douglas,  Arizona,  are  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Logan,  Colo.  Mrs.  Whiting  was  Helen  Hudson. 

’15 — Martin  H.  Dodge,  manager  of  the  in- 
dustrial bureau  of  The  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  has  just  completed  the  sec- 
ond of  a series  of  surveys  of  the  industrial 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  regions  in 
Greater  New  York  City.  The  first  study  was 
devoted  to  Newtown  Creek  Industrial  Dis- 
trict and  the  second,  published  in  January, 
covered  Staten  Island.  The  booklet  is  a model 
of  concise  statement,  completeness  of  material, 
and  effectiveness  of  visual  display. 

’16,  Mus.B.  ’19 — Born,  to  James  C.  and  Carol 
Nickerson  Judson,  229  E.  Madison  street,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  on  October  7,  a daughter,  Janet 
Fowler. 
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ALUMNI  - VARSITY  BASKET- 
BALL GAME 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Gray  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  a basketball  game  be- 
tween Glen  Gray’s  teammates  aided  by 
later  alumni,  and  varsity  will  be  played 
on  Friday  night,  March  10.  Time,  Si:  15; 
general  admission  fifty  cents.  There  will 
be  no  reserved  seats  except  a section 
saved  for  members  of  the  Oberlin  chapter 
who  will  come  over  in  a body  from  the 
James  Brand  House. 

It  is  probable  that  an  entire  team  of 
Glen  Gray’s  teammates  will  start  the 
game:  Hugh  Smith,  Herb  Nichols,  Ches- 
ter Pendleton,  Whit  Morrison,  and  Mark 
Ward.  Cheer  leaders  of  those  days  will 
be  on  hand  to  organize  the  support  of 
the  alumni  and  stunts  will  be  staged  be- 
tween halves. 

After  the  game  there  will  be  a social 
hour  for  alumni  of  ail  ages,  and  a dance 
for  the  modernists  in  the  small  gym- 
nasium room. 

All  alumni  of  northern  Ohio  are  in- 
vited to  make  this  series  of  events  the 
occasion  of  a second  homecoming. 


Ex-’16 — Amos  N.  Wilder’s  beautiful  poem, 
“ Ode  in  a German  Cemetery,”  is  reprinted  in 
The  Literary  Digest  for  February  18.  It  orig- 
inally appeared  in  The  Hihbert  Journal 

'17 — L.  Edwina  Jones  has  recently  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  supervisor  of  phys- 
ical education  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  Her 
uew  address  is  10509  Clifton  Blvd. 

’17 — Born,  to  James  A.  and  May  Lanson 
Foreman,  on  January  20,  at  Tionesta,  Pa.,  a 
son,  Charles  Arthur. 

’17 — Ralph  Holcomb  has  returned  to  Oberlin 
to  do  graduate  study  in  history.  Address  22 
East  Lorain  street. 

’17 — Margaret  Montgomery  Warden,  having 
finished  her  law  course  at  Columbia,  is  now 
associated  with  Shirley  M.  Moore  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  under  the  firm  name  of 
Moore  & Wardell,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Her  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, formerly  lived  on  East  College  street, 
Oberlin.  Miss  Wardell’s  residence  address  is 
01  W.  10th  street,  New  York. 

’17 — Jean  Porter  recently  sailed  for  Brazil, 
where  she  will  teach  in  the  American  School 
of  Piracicaba.  Her  address  is  Collegis  Pira- 
cicabana.  Piracicaba,  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  South 
America. 


’18-’17 — The  engagement  of  Rena  M.  Bicker- 
staff  to  Floyd  S.  Gove,  '17,  has  been  announced. 
Miss  Bickerstaff  is  teaching  in  Oberlin  high 
school  and  Mr.  Gove  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 
in  education  at  Harvard  University. 

’18  - Mus.B.  ’20 — Born,  to  Robert  L.  and  Lor- 
raine Bradt  Judson,  233  E.  Madison  street, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  December  24,  a daughter, 
Lorraine  May. 

T.  ’18 — Rev.  Raymond  N.  Gilman,  after  two 
and  a half  years  of  service  with  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  Trans-Caucasia,  returned  last  June 
and  is  now  located  at  201  Sherman  avenue, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

T9 — Mary  Louise  Black  is  teaching  English 
pedagogy  and  geology  in  the  Bowman,  N.  Dak., 
high  school,  of  which  Ralph  Kerr,  TO,  is  su- 
perintendent. 

T9 — Born,  to  Marguerite  Williams  Smart 
and  Mr.  Floyd  G.  Smart  of  715  Pierce  street, 
Gary,  Ind.,  on  February  12,  a son,  William  Le- 
Roy.  Mrs.  Smart  was  manager  of  the  Review 
in  her  Senior  year. 

T9 — The  address  of  Helen  Y.  Gaiser,  now 
Mrs.  Jack  Patterson,  is  117  Prospect  avenue. 
Highland,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

T9 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Anna  Holcomb  to  Mr.  Allison  Miller. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  are  living  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

Ex-’20 — Ethel  Ann  Johnstone  is  teaching  in 
Cincinnati.  Her  address  is  1227  Elm  street. 

’20 — Mary  Ruth  Frederick  received  her  M.A. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1921  and 
is  now  giving  several  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

’20 — Natalie  Norton  is  now  manager  of  the 
Woman’s  Bookshop,  600  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Ex-Con. — Through  an  oversight  the  death  of 
Thelma  Holton,  for  the  last  few  years  a student 
in  the  Conservatory  and  soloist  in  the  United 
church,  was  not  recorded  last  fall.  On  her  way 
to  the  Antelope  Valley  Union  high  school  in 
Southern  California  via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad,  she  became  ill  with  pneumonia  and 
died  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  before  friends  could 
reach  her.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  returned  with  the  body  to 
Oberlin  and  is  temporarily  on  the  staff  of  the 
college  library.  Miss  Holton  was  widely  known 
for  her  singing  and  widely  loved  for  her  per- 
sonality. 


The  Alumni  Association 
of  Oberlin  College 
needs 

One  Thousand  New  Members 

a t 

$3.50 

Will  you  be  One  ? 


The  Summer  Session  1922 

The  New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  City 

Will  include  in  its  list  of  instructors: 

DR.  GEORGE  WHITFIELD  ANDREWS 

Professor  of  Organ  and  Musical  Composition  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  O. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  New  York 
City  address  given  above. 

Personal  address:  195  Forest  Street, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 

Official  Representatives  of  the 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

have  planned  Special  Tours  to  include 

THE  PARIS  CONFERENCE,  JULY  15-18,  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

Under  the  Personal  Leadership  of  University  Specialists: 

Dr.  H.  H.  Powers;  Dr.  L.  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  College;  Dr.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  Missouri; 
Dr.  Theodore  Lyman  Wright,  Beloit  College;  Dr.  Elizabeth  H.  Haight,  Vassar  College,  and  others. 

For  Further  Information  Address  Mrs.  C.  B.  MARTIN,  Box  42,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

Information  Committee  on  Conference  Tours,  American  Association  University  Women 


We  Give  You  Two  Kinds  of 
Interest: 

Personal, 

and 

4% 


MOST  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK 
WILL  GIVE  YOU  THE  LAT- 
TER. BUT  THIS  BANK 
MAKES  A SPECIALTY  OF 
THE  FORMER. 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANKTO. 


EVERY  GRADUATE 
should  have 

The  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Pin 

SMALL  SIZE  $4.00 

Headquarters  for  College  Jewelry 

Mailorders  promptly  filled 

HERRICK  & SHREFFLER 


ON  THE  CORNER" 


JEWELERS 


Safety  and  7% 

make  desirable  the  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  that  we  offer  with  Cleveland  property 
as  security. 

For  detailed  information  communicate  with 

Bond  Department 

The  Clevelanb  Grust  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


PORTRAITURE 

FOR 

QUALITY  — SERVICE 

THE 

NEWS  PRINTING  CO. 

The  Rice  Studio 

Phone  77  for  Appointments 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

The  Purity  Cafe 

— 

(FORMERLY  HOBBS’) 

Anything  in  Printing 

ENTIRELY  REMODELED  AND 

from  a 

MODERNIZED 

RESTAURANT,  FOUNTAIN,  AND 
CANDIES. 

The  gathering  place  for  Alumni 

Card  to  a Book 

Bankers’  Mortgage  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

C.  H.  KIRSHNER,  President  F.  S.  STROHEKER,  Vice  President 

F.  E.  HOUSE,  Vice  President  F.  R.  DUNCAN,  Vice  President 

WE  OFFER  CHOICEST  LIST  OF  LOANS  BEARING  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 


B 

F.  E.  Runnenberger,  Pres. 
Citizens  National  Bank 

J.  B.  Osgood,  Vice-Pres. 
American  State  Bank 

Paul  H.  Linn,  Pres. 

Central  College 

Geo.  C.  Mosher 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

B.  T.  Bartlett,  Prop. 

Barlett  Hereford  Ranch 

E.  M.  Damrell,  Cashier 
Citizens  National  Bank 

J.  R.  Lyell.  Pres. 

Commercial  Bank 

List  of  offerings  of  City  ai 


OARD  OF  DIRECT 

T.  P.  Harrison,  Pres. 

First  National  Bank 

Henry  Parker 
Retired  business  man 

l . E.  House.  Vice-Pres. 
Bunkers  Mot  tgage  Company 

Ira  B.  Mapes,  Dist.  Mgr. 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life.  Ins.  Co. 

Chas.  P.  Shipley,  Pres. 

Chas.  P.  Shipley  Saddlery  Co. 

P.  M.  Steckman 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

C.  A.  Wood,  Dist.  Mgr. 
Minneapolis  Threshing  Mch. 

id  Farm  Loans  gladly  sent  to 


O R S 

E.  W.  Lawson 
Lumberman  and  Builder 

F.  S.  Bennett,  Pres. 

Allen  County  Investment  Co. 

D.  L.  Harmon, 

Extensive  Farm  Operator 

C.  A.  Laffoon 
Physician 

C.  H.  Ivirshner,  Pres. 
Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

F.  R.  Duncan,  Vice-Pres. 
Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

F.  S.  Stroheker,  Vice-Pres. 
o.  Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

anybody  on  application. 


Real  Estate  in  all  Its  Branches 

Our  organization  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  specialized  service  to  our  clients  in  every  phase 
of  the  real  estate  business.  We  maintain  departments,  managed  by  experts,  covering  the 
following: 


RESIDENCE,  VACANT  LOT  AND  APARTMENT  BROKERAGE 
RESIDENCE  AND  APARTMENT  RENTALS 
FARM  BROKERAGE 

SUBURBAN  BROKERAGE  COVERING  ALL  OF  NORTHERN  OHIO 
LONG  TERM  LEASES  OF  BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  RENTALS 


Consult  us  before  buying  or  selling.  Come  in  and  see  us  or  write,  telephone  or  telegraph. 
WE  ARE  ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

Second  Floor  Erie  Building  — East  Ninth  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue  — CLEVELAND,  O. 

Member  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


Why  have  57,000  College  Men 

enrolled  in  the 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute? 


THE  President  of  the 
largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  America — a man 
still  in  his  forties — was 
commenting  on  his  own 
experience  in  business. 

“When  I graduated  from  col- 
lege I supposed  I was  equipped 
with  the  training  necessary  to 
business  success,”  he  said. 

“As  a matter  of  fact  I had 
nothing  more  than  a bare  foun- 
dation. I discovered  that  fact 
even  in  my  first  job,  and  for 
weeks  I spent  my  evenings  in  a 
night  school  trying  to  master 
the  elements  of  cost-finding  and 
accountancy. 

“Later  as  I made  my  way  up 
toward  executive  positions  I 
found  I needed  to  know  the 
fundamentals  of  sales  and  mer- 
chandising, of  advertising  and 
factory  management,  of  office 
organization  and  corporation 
finance. 

“These  I picked  up  from  books 
as  best  I could.  Probably  my 
college  training  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  acquire  them;  but  the 
college  training  alone  certainly 
was  not  an  adequate  preparation 
for  business  in  ray  case.  I doubt 
if  it  is  for  any  man.” 

More  than  155,000  men 
in  11  years 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tutte  was  not  founded  early 
enough  to  be  of  service  to  this 
man;  but  it  grew  out  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  men 
of  just  this  type. 


In  the  eleven  years  of  its  exis- 
tence the  Institute  has  enrolled 
more  than  155,000  men  who  are 
today  making  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  business  as  a result  of 
its  training. 

Of  these  155,000  no  less  than 
57,000  are  graduates  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

This  is  the  Institute's  mark 
of  distinction — that  its  appeal 
is  to  the  unusual  man.  It  has 
only  one  Course,  embracing  the 
fundamentals  underlying  all 
business,  and  its  training  fits  a 
man  for  the  sort  of  executive 
positions  where  demand  always 
outruns  supply . 


achieves  this  splendid  result, 
that  its  training  is  practical  and 
immediately  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  every'  business, 
the  records  of  155,000  business 
men,  in  every  kind  of  business, 
prove. 

At  least  yon  will  want 
the  facts 

Every  college  man  in  business 
is  interested  in  business  training, 
lie  is  interested  in  it  either  as  a 
factor  in  his  own  progress;  or  as 
a factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
younger  men  associated  with 
him,  who  are  constantly  turning 
to  him  for  advice. 


The  splendid  privilege  of  To  put  all  the  facts  regarding 

saving  wasted  years  the  Modern  Business  Course 

,.  , ,,  and  Service  in  convenient  form 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  . ,,  . TI  ...  T 

, . the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 

business world  is  that  so  many 

, , stitute  has  prepared  a 1120-page 

college  men  spend  so  many  of  , , ...,  , . . . , 

„ . , book,  entitled  rorging  Ahead 

the  best  years  ot  their  lives  in  „ . • , 

....  i in  Business.  It  tells  concisely 

doing  tasks  which  they  know  are  , ...  J 

, , • i ...  and  specifically  what  the  Course 

below  their  real  capacities.  . , , . , , , ,, 

is  and  what  it  has  done  tor  other 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  men.  There  is  a copy  of  this 

Institute  to  save  those  wasted  book  free  for  every'  college  man 

years — to  g.ve  a man  in  the  in  business;  send  for  your  copy 
leisure  moments  of  a few  months  today, 
the  working  knowl-  , , . 

edge  of  the  various  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
departments  of  tOi  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

modern  business  ~'r"j 7, 

winch  would  nrdi-  S . me  ForglnS  Ahead  in  Business" 

C , . which  I may  keep  without  obligation, 

n a r i 1 y take  him 

years  to  acquire.  Name 

Print  here 

That  the  Insti-  Business 

tute’s  Modern Busi-  Address — — 

ness  Course  and  Businesg  

Service  actually  Position 
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BUSINESS 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  to  deal  in  high 
grade  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes 
at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company 
also  makes  first  mortgage  construction  loans.  All  mortgages  are  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate. 

CAPITALIZATION 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  has  grown  from  its  original  capital  of  $10,000  to 
be  one  of  the  most  prominent  companies  in  Cleveland,  with  assets  of  over  $600,000.  To 
the  former  capital  of  $500,000,  which  was  all  common  stock,  the  stockholders  recently  voted 
to  add  another  $500,000  of  common  and  to  create  $1,000,000  of  8%  cumulative,  tax  free 
preferred,  both  issues  to  be  sold  at  $100  per  share. 


THE  CAPITAL  STOCK 

Every  share  of  stock  issued  by  the  company  was  paid  for  in  full.  None  was  ever 
given  away  nor  will  any  be  given  away.  All  shares  are  exempt  from  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  taxes  in  Ohio,  and  dividends  are  exempt  from  the  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 
During  the  six  years  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  preferred  stock,  dividends  aggregating 
85%  were  paid,  an  average  of  over  fourteen  per  cent  annually. 

THE  PREFERRED  STOCK 

The  preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  an  annual  dividend  of  8%  payable  Quarterly, ' 18 

also  preferred  as  to  assets.  Behind  the  first  $100,000  of  preferred  there  will  be  about  $700,- 
000  in  assets  Upon  completion  of  financing,  there  will  be  approximately  $200  in  assets  be- 
S/“,rSo.  Vh.re.  The  security  i,  .burster.  good  or  better  the.  U,..  ..  he  <o».d 
behind  the  average  first  mortgage  bond. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  same  management  responjll, le  for  the 

™s  “on6  i>.  Paterson  and  David  P.  Maclure. 

John  R.  Watson  (Secre  shareg  ig  entitled  to  subscribe  to  one  half  as  many  com- 

monEsahares  RCrhe  desires,  at  $100  per  share.  The  common  is  on  a ten  per  cent  basis  at  the 

present  time,  payable  quarterly. 

For  further  information  write  to  David  P.  Maclure,  536  Engineers  Bldg,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 

536-9  ENGINEERS  BLDG. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


